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Preface 


Ornament — the elaboration of functionally complete objects for 
the sake of visual pleasure — has a unique place among the arts. It 
is as old as humankind, yet for most of the twentieth century it 
was systematically excluded from the mainstream of Western 
art-making and art appreciation. From time to time throughout 
history, individual styles, subjects and uses of art have been sup- 
pressed by religious or political movements, or even by radical 
shifts of fashion, but the modernist polemic against ornament is 
qualitatively different from anything that preceded it. Never 
before had so fundamental an expression of the creative spirit 
been singled out for elimination. 

Fashions change, and ideologies lose their force. Ornament 
is becoming acceptable again, but its rehabilitation ts far from 
complete. Most readers of this book will have friends or teachers 
or colleagues for whom the modernist disdain for ornament 
is sull a mark of superior cultivation and progressive taste. 
Nevertheless modernism has largely run its course and begun to 
recede into history. Ornament should once again speak for itself, 
as it did universally for thousands of years. The problem is that 
few people remember the language of ornament well enough to 
enjoy it, let alone use it creatively. 

Unconstrained by the need to function in the physical sense, 
ornament is intended, first and last, to give pleasure. It trans- 
forms the inessential into a theater for passion and beauty, 
invention and bravura. Yet the display can seem anything but 
passionate if we approach it unprepared. Unlike traditional 
painting and sculpture, whose subject matter provides the key 
to their emotional tone, ornament communicates primarily 
through form. Its emotional energies are implicit, masked by 
the discipline of pattern. The only way to appreciate ornament 
is by seeing it, which is just what we have not been trained 
to do. Throughout this book, even in the passages of historical 
narrative, the focus will be on overcoming the unfamiliarity of 
ornament and starting to look. 

I have tried to introduce ornament even-handedly, as a histo- 
rian rather than a critic, but my belief in ornament as an art of 


intense if elaborately veiled emotion has shaped my approach, 
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1. Nineteenth-century European 
ornament is disdained as 
sentimental and frivolously 
eclectic, but this inlaid iron casket 
of c. 1875-85 by the Spanish 
artist Placido Zuloaga is an 
elegant adaptation of Renaissance 
designs, which were in turn 
inspired by Islamic models. The 
fluidity of the long vines on the 
front panel is a 19th-century 
touch, and looks forward to art 
nouveau. 


especially the choice of illustrations. | have not hesitated to 
emphasize the dynamisin of individual works over the historical 
importance of types. The expressive power of form is a message 
to which the twenty-first century should be uniquely open. Non- 
representational or barely representational art has ruled the 
visual culture of Kurope and America for a lifetime. It is tronic 
that our embrace of form without the explicit guidance of con- 
tent coincided with our rejection of ornament, the art with most 
to teach us about the appreciation of form. 

From the maker’s standpoint, the revival of ornament means 
a new approach to accustomed materials and techniques: a new 
level of control, a repertory of patterns to learn, a new under- 
standing of the relation between functional and decorative form. 
But for this to be worthwhile, both the craft community and the 
public — educators, collectors, architects, anyone fascinated by 
the search for beauty throughout history — must rediscover 
long-neglected skills of visual recognition and analysis. Central 
to this rediscovery is learning to intuit what the maker was try- 
ing to convey. For at least two hundred years, since the begin- 
ning of the Romantic movement, we have tended to equate 
creativity with spontaneity, but in traditional ornament, visual 
effects rarely happen by accident. Ornament is labor-intensive; 


why should the artist embark on a difficult and time-consuming 


project without a good idea of what it should look like? The more 


precise the workmanship, the more likely it is that we are seeing 
what the maker wanted us to see. We will probably not see it as the 
original viewers did, hundreds or thousands of years ago — that is 
an inevitable consequence of historical change — but visual famil- 
larity and historical knowledge will eventually narrow the gap. 

In the case of Placido Zuloaga’s casket, no special training is 
needed to percetve the richness and delicacy of the work, or the 
contrast of gold and silver against a background of black iron, 
but this is only the first step toward a more complex apprecia- 
tion. The artist has reversed the expected roles of gold and sil- 
ver, applying the more precious metal lavishly, while giving the 
less precious an unexpectedly subtle (but also unexpectedly 
strong) position at the ends of the front panel. Moving toward 
closer observation of detail, one might study the gold tendrils 


on each side of the central boss, noticing how the divisions, 


crossovers and spirals combine abstract grace with a memory of 


the growth patterns of an actual vine. Features like these rarely 
add up to a ‘message’ that can be expressed in words. What they 
do is help define the style of the object. The object, in turn, helps 
define the artist’s style. A body of work by a given artist helps 
define the cultural milieu in which the artist lived, and so on to 
higher and higher levels of generality. This is not classification 
for its own sake. The style of a work is its ‘feel.’ An artist's style is 
the expression of hts or her personality. The style ofa culture is 
its emottonal geography. 

This is how ornament was studied a hundred years ago. It is 
still a valid and valuable approach, but there is more to the 
revival of ornament than cultivating old skills. A hundred years 
ago, one could write an introduction to /éstern ornament and 
call it an introduction to ornament. It was not that scholars, or 
even the educated public, lacked a global perspective: non- 
Western styles were widely known and adinired. However, only 


a few innovative art historians saw the world, or even Eurasia, as 


a historical whole. When it came to charting the evolution of 


styles, Western ornament was the model; everything else was 


ancillary. ‘Voday this attitude is unacceptable, not because of 


political correctness, but because we are closer to seeing the 
world whole. We know that the European tradition, for all its 
splendor, is only one scene in a far grander pageant. Recognizing 
this is easier than knowing what to do about it. Anyone with a 


basic knowledge of Western art can rattle off the sequence of 


period styles, from Egyptian, Greek and Roman through Gothic 


and Renaissance, to the present day. We have only to look away 


from the West, and these categories become meaningless. China 
is one of the world’s great ornament cultures, with an artistic 
heritage at least as old as that of Europe. To include it, we must 
balance the fannlar Western sequence with another of equal 
validity and importance, defined by the succession of Chinese 
dynasties. Shang and Zhou, Han and Tang, Ming and Qing are 
stylistic as well as political demarcations. 

There are two ways of achieving this balance, and neither is 
perfect. One is to acknowledge that the two traditions really are 
separate. If we consider them together, it is for comparative pur- 
poses only, as though to say, “Look at what these two great but 
fundamentally different civilizations were doing at a particular 
moment in history,’ or ‘See how differently — or sometimes, by 
chance, how similarly — they handle a particular theme. The 
alternative is to look for historical connections between the two 
ornamental traditions: not a few minor borrowings but the kind 
that link even the most self-sufficient cultures in a greater unity. 
If one goes back far enough in time, such connections can almost 
always be found. 

Neither approach, | repeat, is perfect. In a survey, where 
the point is to mtroduce as much material as possible while 
maintaining some kind of thematic consistency, the comparative 
approach quickly evolves into a juggling act. Each culture is a 
new ball to keep in the air, with a trajectory that has to make 
sense in relation to all the others. Even if it were possible to 
juggle all of them at once, the complexity of the effort would 
obscure the objects it was meant to highlight. In contrast, the 
historical ‘one world’ approach promises unity, but at the cost of 
accessibility and completeness. Connections that fascinate a 
specialist may seem esoteric to an art student or casual museum- 
goer. Worse, too great an emphasis on historical connection 
leaves no room for the unconnected, the forms and styles that 
every culture invents for itself. I have done my best to combine 
the two approaches, balancing the historical interdependence of 
styles against the achievement of individual works or styles that 
fall outside the grand design. 

The other force that has shaped our way of seeing, over the 
last hundred years, is modernisin, together with the social and 
economic forces to which it was a response. The ‘official’ story of 
the repudiation of ornament is well known, at least in outline: a 
general decline in decorative taste, with mass production as the 
main culprit; the doomed effort of concerned designers (inostly 


English, led by William Morris) to reverse the decline by 
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introducing a less extravagant style of ornament that would sat- 
isfy the demands of modern life without the ‘soulless’ production 
techniques of industry; the pivotal role of the Austrian architect 
Adolf Loos, who in 1908 equated ornament with crime; and the 
growing recognition that the future belonged not to ornament 
but to industrial design. 

This is far, very far, from being the whole story. Ornament 
never disappeared in the West, but it changed profoundly. Ever 
since Loos replaced traditional ornament with the natural play 
of colors in his building stones, the evolution of decorative art 
has been linked to the eclipse of craftsmanship. | use the word in a 
specific sense: not Just the act of making things by hand, but the 
ability of the hand to reproduce whatever the eye sees or the 
mind imagines. Against all expectations, handwork survived and 
even flourished, but the ideological imperatives of modernism 
pushed craftsmanship to the margins of our aesthetic universe. 
Old-fashioned virtuosity — supreme skill in craft — has yet to 
shake off the taint of naive literalism and soulless artificiality. 
Instead, process and material have become symbols of the tri- 
umph of human imperfection over the soul-destroying precision 
of the machine. This triumph launched anew kind of virtuosity, a 
virtuosity of concealment, as makers learned first to accentuate, 
then to simulate, the spontaneous effects of material and process. 

At the start of anew century, with modernism in retreat, no 
survey of ornament can ignore the present and the future. 
Where ornament is concerned, postmodernism is less a style 
in its own right than an acknowledgment of the need for a style 
or styles to replace modernism. It is no surprise that relatively 
few such alternatives have yet emerged. Modernism claimed 
the inchoate, the indeterminate, as its exclusive territory, and 
though a return to more traditional forms is under way, today’s 
makers may be excused for stepping cautiously. After all, for the 
better part of acentury craft has had only one acceptable role: to 
bring the necessities and accidents of process into view, and lose 
itself in them. But this is not the only reason why the revival of 
ornament has been slow to gather strength. No less than the 
maker’s hand, the maker’s imagination needs material to work 
with. Ornament comes from ornament. During the long exile 
of traditional ornament, its inexhaustible vocabulary of forms, 
and the elegant syntax of its patterns, became the preserve of 
a few scholars. Innumerable works, each with its own small 
power to shape the future of art, have been hidden away in 


museum basements and specialist publications — or in plain 
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sight, unnoticed. If this book brings a few of them out of the 
shadows it will have achieved its purpose. 

Much of what follows can be summed up by ten dialectical 
pairs of concepts, which provide a framework for both the visual 
appreciation and the historical study of ornament. (I follow the 
American Heritage Dictionary, which defines dialectic as ‘the 
contradiction between two opposing forces viewed as the deter- 
mining factor in their continuing interaction.’) Some of the 
defining terms will be clear from the start. Others, more techni- 
cal, will be introduced and explained in the text. 

Seven of the pairs correspond to visual qualities of orna- 
ment. They are: 

movement versus stasis 

grace versus strength 

determinacy versus indeterminacy 

comprehensibility versus complexity 

stylization versus literalism 

virtuosity versus truth to materials 

application to the object versus integration with the object 

Not every work exhibits the full dialectical range. 
Stylization and literalism, for example, are categories of repre- 
sentational style, and thus irrelevant to the large body of orna- 
ment thac includes no images. 

The remaining three pairs describe the forces which shape 
the historical evolution of ornament. They are: 

convention versus innovation (or more accurately, slow 
innovation within convention versus rapid innovation against 
convention) 

maker’s imagination versus patron’s imagination 

local tradition versus outside influence 

Although neither aesthetic principles nor historical forces 
can be quantified, these ten pairs are analogous to axes on a 
series of graphs. Separately or together, they point toward the 
essence of an object or a style. The first seven pairs are virtually 
independent of context, and should therefore be of equal use to 
someone approaching ornament for the first time, and to an 
experienced viewer confronting an unfamiliar style. In contrast, 
the last three pairs are intended as guidelines for historical study, 
and are of little value without supporting evidence. When this 
evidence is present, it becomes possible to locate a given work on 
several visual and historical axes simultaneously. The outcome 
is its own reward: recognition that although the principles of 


ornament are universal, the individual work is always unique. 


ve, 


Introduction 


What 1s Ornament? 

Hundreds of centuries before the famous cave paintings of 
Europe, someone had the imagination and skill to design a hand- 
ax around a fossil shell embedded in the stone. It is ornament at 
its most basic: something over and above the functional shape, 
added for the sake of visual pleasure. Although in this case the 
ornament is not physically added, but simply accentuated in the 
raw material, the result is the same. The finished product now 


includes something that did not have to be there, and made the 


artist's Job more difficult, but in return made the object a plea- 
sure and a privilege to own. Styles of ornament vary dramati- 
cally, but until the twentieth century the principle did not 
change: elaboration makes thing's special. 


The power to beautify is also the power to glorify. In the 


Museum of the History of Science in Florence is a little piece of 
Pines tomenaiench gcd elas thirty ee sees the olecins Tens of 
over 100,000 years old, may be Galileo’s first telescope. One might easily pass it by, were it not 
the earliest surviving ornamented for the lavish ornament of its wood and ivory frame. Although 
tool. The fossil shell is integral to 
the stone, and considerable 

thought and effort must have been as a whole evokes the reliquaries and monstrances of the 
needed to give it such a prominent 


place without compromising the ees i , A 
usefulness of the implement. Galileo's treatment by the church is the saddest part of his leg- 


the carving includes images of scientific instruments, the frame 
Catholic Church. At first glance the resemblance is jarring, since 


end. But irony soon gives way to the recognition that science has 
its own martyrs and relics, no less worthy of honor than those of 
religion. Scientists are people: they use tools, they struggle and 
suffer, and they feel a very human need to commemorate and be 
commemorated. With Galileo’s relic, ornament is the trusted 
bearer of this complex and humane message. 
3. (opposite) This elaborate wood 
and ivory frame encloses the tiny 3 bik % 
lens of Galileo's telescope, one of Parthenon and the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel are elabora- 
‘he most important artifacts inthe tions on functionally complete buildings, but if they are orna- 
history of science. The frame, 
which was probably added in the 
late 17th century, servesa double | meaningless. Ornament does not imply the extinction of con- 
Ey rpaee = Iealis altential taan tent, in the sense of recognizable subject-matter or implicit 
obje' could otherwise be 
1, and gives it the 
1 revered relic. and form. Ornament is elaboration in which the visual appeal of 


Not all elaboration is ornament. The sculptures of the 


ment, then ornament as a separate category of art is 


meaning, but it does imply a distinctive relation between content 
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form takes precedence over the emotional or intellectual appeal 
of content. Or, to focus on the kinds of form that usually serve 
this purpose, ornament ts elaboration thit relies primarily on the 
appeal of stylized or non-representational form. 

Ornament is the only visual art whose primary if not exclu- 
sive purpose is pleasure. In functional terms, that makes it super- 
fluous by definition, but our definition of function is unfairly 
restricted to the mechanical. Two hundred years ago, or twenty 
thousand for that matter, our ancestors had no trouble with the 
idea of pleasure as a legitimate function, or of beauty as some- 
thing worth imparting to the most prosaic objects and settings 
by any means available. 

Ornament is one of the fundamental categories of art, along 
with architecture, sculpture and painting. It is an art with its 
own history, comprising all the shapes and patterns that human 
beings have applied to their buildings, their utensils, furniture, 
weapons and portable objects, their textiles and clothing, and 
even their bodies since prehistoric times. Yet unlike architecture, 
sculpture and painting, ornament has no recognized place in 
today’s cultural landscape. 

In 1851 the great critic and moralist of ornament, John 


Ruskin, wrote in The Stones of Venice: 


No architecture 1s so haughty as that which 1s simple; which refuses to 

address the eye, except in a few clear and forceful lines; which implies, 

in offering so little to our regards, that all it has offered ts perfect; and 
disdains, whether by the complexity or attractiveness of its features, 


to embarrass our investigation, or betray us into delight. 


It is hard not to read this passage as a prescient critique of 
twentieth-century modernism. To a degree that Ruskin never 
imagined, we have lived for almost a century with a visual cul- 
ture of haughtiness. Even when that culture keeps its promise of 
elegant efficiency, how many of us have the training and sensitiv- 
ity to appreciate it? And of those who do, how many have 
achieved such a level of sophistication that they crave no other 
pleasures? To ‘betray us into delight’ was the purpose of orna- 
ment: to stop our gaze in its tracks with a sudden small revela- 
tion of beauty, or humor, or wonder at an artisan whose name we 
may never know, but who could shape stone or metal as though rt 
were wax. Modernism tried to take this delight away from us, 
and though it did not quite succeed it has a lot to answer for. 


The slogan ‘less is more’ sums up the modern mistrust of 
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elaboration. Although popularly linked to the architect Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe (1886-1969), the phrase was coined by the 
poet Robert Browning in 1855. In his poem ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ 
Browning puts it into the mouth of the eponymous sixteenth- 
century painter, whom he nnagines blessed with effortlessly per- 
fect technique — and cursed with lack of passion. Andrea half 
boasts, half laments that his effects come so easily he does not 
value them. Other artists strive with all their might for the same 
effects, and still do less well. Yet he recognizes that their ‘less’ is 
‘more, because they know what it means to strive, and have 
something worth striving for. 

There is a world of difference between this and the meaning 
we take for granted today, that a simple effect is more — more 
what? more powerful? nore elegant? more honest? more coura- 
geous? the slogan seems to imply all of them at once — than an 
elaborate one. I do not know whether Mies van der Rohe got the 
phrase directly from Browning’s poem, but even if it had already 
floated free of its poetic context when he adopted and popular- 
ized it, as an aesthetic principle it belongs exclusively to the 
twentieth century. 

If less is more, then by implication more is also /ess. Fashions 
in ornament come and go throughout history, and there have 
always been works of great elegance with little or no ornament, 
but respect for ornament itself has been a constant. There has 
probably not been a single cultural moment, before the birth of 
modernism, in which the suggestion that more zs Jess — in effect, 
that ornament is a waste of time — would have met with any 
response but incredulity. 

A further obstacle to the re-acceptance of ornament belongs 
not to ornament itself, but to the ways in which we study it. 
There are two possible approaches. One is personal and local, 
embracing all the human events that surround a given object: the 
maker’s training, working conditions and relation to the patron; 
how the object was made, used, preserved, restored and initated. 
The other aims to show how styles evolve through time, and how 
a given stylistic movement, or an individual work, fits into the 
larger evolutionary picture. 

The personal approach is appealing because it never loses 
sight of the human side of art, and recognizes the shaping role of 
accident and caprice. A story by Rudyard Kipling, “The Wrong 
Thing’ (1910), reminds us of how powerful these outside influ- 
ences can be. Set in England in the early sixteenth century, it 
tells of a versatile craftsman named Harry Dawe, who has been 


ur5) 


working for years on King Henry VII's chapel in Westminster 
Abbey when an unidentified courtier asks him to design some 
gilded woodwork for one of the king’s ships. He hands in a 
drawing but is not satisfied with it, and tries unsuccessfully to 
get it back and re-work it. Finally he thinks to ask his patron 
(who is really the king in mufti) whether the decorated ship is 
for eeremonial use only, or whether it will be expected to sail the 
seas. When he learns that it must be fully functional, Dawe is 
reheved to be able to explain, truthfully, that his ornament will 
be swept away by the first big wave. At this the king reveals 
himself and makes Dawe a knight on the spot. The bitter joke is 
that Dawe is not rewarded for having ‘worked no bounds, soul 
and body, to make the king’s tomb and chapel a triumph and 
glory for all time, but for saving the kmg thirty pounds, the cost 
of the gilding on the ship! 

The story is about a deeision nof to use ornament, but its 
larger implication is clear. Without powerful evidence to the 
contrary, we assuine that only aesthetic choices determine the 
aesthetie character of an object. Other mfluences are quickly for- 
gotten, though anyone who has hired a builder, or been one, 
knows how easily non-aesthetic factors can shape the outcome of 
a project. A preferred material suddenly becomes unavailable; a 
discovery in the small print of the building code forces last- 
minute changes that have nothing to do with either practical 
function or artistic preference; clients suddenly decide to econo- 
mize in the middle ofa project. Mudatis mutandis, these things can 
happen in any art or eraft. Each eventuality demands a physical 
adjustment, which is judged by the standards of taste and skill 
when its real cause is long forgotten. 

Nowadays almost all our accessories are bought ready- 
made. Whether the items we seek are clothing, jewelry, furni- 
ture, decorative objects or means of transportation, we look at a 
range of products, choose the ones we like and can afford, bring 
them home and add them to the cumulative, symbolic images of 
ourselves that we all construct, with varymg degrees of dili- 
gence, throughout our lives. In this system we are free to choose 
and combine, but have no influence at all on the creation of the 
objects themselves, the building-blocks of our external self- 
images. This probably does not disturb most people, since even 
without such influence the possibilities for self-expression are 
almost infinite. Nevertheless, there is an enormous gap between 
our way of life and that of even a couple of centuries ago, when a 


far greater range of objects were made to order. 
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Having something custom-made by a professional is a fasci- 
nating experience, with unexpectedly challenging implications. 
Suppose the object im question is a piece of jewelry. You, the 
patron, have a semi-precious stone that you would like to see 
mounted in a silver ring. You find—no easy task in itself—a jew- 
eler whose style suits both you and the stone, who does custom 
work in silver, and whose work you ean afford. You explain to the 
Jeweler what you have in mind: how wide the band should be, 
how high the setting, how often you plan to wear the ring (an 
important factor in determining how securely the stone must be 
set), how much of the stone's visibility you are prepared to sacri- 
fice for security, and so forth. Above all, you try to convey how 
the different parts should relate to one another: how you want 
the ring to /oof. 

The jeweler, being an expert on these things, will have his or 
her own ideas. You must decide whether to insist on your origi- 
nal vision down to the last detail (provided no part of it is techni- 
cally impractical) or to work out a compromise. On the one hand, 
it’s your rg, you're paying for it, you have a right to your own 
design. On the other hand, you presumably chose the jeweler 
because you admired his or her work, in which case it would be a 
shame to set aside the creative mind and pay only for the trained, 
obedient hand. Let us assume that you compromise, and 
together work out a design that pleases both of you. The jeweler 
puts it into almost final form: a finished drawing or, better still, a 
wax model. Perhaps something doesn’t look the way you 
thought it would, and you make a last minute correction. Finally 
the work is done. You pay for the ring, it is yours, and you walk 
out of the shop or studio, secure in the knowledge you are wear- 
ing something unique, something that expresses your taste 
exactly, that is part of your self-image as no off-the-shelf object, 
however fine in itself, could be. 

That is the ideal, but the reality does not always live up to it. 
Suppose you look at the finished ring and know at once that 
despite all the consultation it is not what you had m mind. A cer- 
tain curve, which you regard as crucial, 1s too smooth or too 
sharp. The overall effect is graceful where you expected 
strength, or the other way around. It is a matter of nuance. By 
any reasonable standard the maker did an excellent job, and 
there is no question of refusing the finished piece, but it is not 
you. The implications of such an outcome go far beyond personal 
satisfaction. The ring is not what you wanted, but the maker ts 


satisfied. Whose vision is meant to prevail? 
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4, Detail of a knitted Mobius 
hood, by Dore J. Levy, 2000. 

We tend to visualize people in 
pre-industrial societies making 
and decorating a broad range of 
objects for their own use, but 
even small communities 
supported professional or semi- 
professional artisans. Conversely, 
our modernized society produces 
more domestic craft, and more 
ornament, than many people 
realize. Although hand-knitters 
often rely on the color and texture 
of their yarn for decorative effects, 
patterns based on the sequence of 
stitches preserve a huge repertory 
of ornamental motifs. 


In the world of retail goods, we take the designer’s or the 
maker's vision for granted. If I find nothing suitable at a particu- 
lar counter, I am free to walk away. If I buy something because I 
admire the maker’s design sense, even though the object itself is 
not perfect for me, that is my choice; I may not blame the object, 
or its maker. Does the same principle apply to custom work? It 
can be argued either way. On the one hand, a craft patron has a 
right to expect more than a retail customer. On the other hand, 
everything in the finished object that is not the patron’s idea is 
the maker’s idea, and historically we privilege the mind of the 
maker over that of the patron. We revere the ceiling frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel as Michelangelo's work, not the work of Pope 
Julius II, and whether the artist satisfied his patron plays a small 
part, if any, in our appreciation of his genius. Should not the same 


be true in our conundrum of the silver ring? 
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Detail, Ill. 96 


Detail, Ill. 55 


There is no right or wrong answer here, only aclue to the dif- 
ficulty of studying ornament. Many fine pieces of ornament 
were made by the families or even the individuals who would use 
them. The majority, however, were made by professionals. Of 
these objects, some were made for the patron’s own use. Others 
were bought and given as gifts, still others sent out in trade, 
either close to home or far away. In virtually every case, the 
maker was bound by explicit or implicit demands. Some of them 
we can infer: objects made for a particular foreign market often 
have a distinctive style. Yet the precise relation between maker 
and patron, which is the fundamental relation in traditional 
craft, is quickly lost. What, exactly, did the patron want? Did the 
patron treat the maker as an equal or an underling? In what cir- 
cumstances did the maker feel free to suggest changes in the 
design? How often was the patron satisfied with the result? How 
often was the interaction so intense, so productive, that there 
were in effect two artists at work, not one? It is ironic how com- 
pletely the answers to these questions, which together give craft 
its human dimension, elude our grasp. Confronted with the 
object alone, we give the maker full credit, though he or she may 
be as anonymous as the patron. The approach I have called per- 
sonal and local can correct this distorted view, but only for indi- 
vidual cases, and only if we are lucky enough to have the right 
documents. 

Despite the scholarly and especially the human appeal of this 
viewpoint, it is only half the answer. Ornament has a history, and 
that history unfolds on too vast a scale for the experience of indi- 
viduals to shed more than a token light. Rarely, very rarely, a 
crucial development takes place so quickly that it can be linked to 
a specific individual, whose name we may or may not know, The 
medallion style, the glory of Byzantine silk weaving (see II]. 96), 
seeins to have coalesced out of its historical elements within a 
single generation, around the second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury AD. Itis more than likely that one designer played a decisive 
role. We will probably never know that designer's name, or what 
inspired the crucial leap, but we know what came before and 
what came after, so we can at least acknowledge the achievement. 
Abbot Suger of St Denis (a patron, not an artist) is credited with 
‘inventing’ the Gothic style in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century. The bizarrely inventive style of ornament known as 
‘auricular, from its supposed resemblance to ear cartilage (see 
Ill. 55), was created in the early seventeenth century by the Van 
Vianen family of silversiniths in Utrecht. Jean Revel, a master 
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Detail, Ill. 181 


weaver of Lyon in the first half of the eighteenth century, revolu- 
tionized both the style and the technique of European silk 
weaving (see II]. 181). And in the early twentieth century an 
astonishing feat of artistic problem-solving and critical legerde- 
main by the Austrian architect Adolf Loos brought ornament 
into step with the anti-representational trend in modernist art. 
All these turning points, and doubtless many others, invite 
the study of individual makers in their own time and place: who 
they were (or might have been), how they worked (or might have 
worked), who taught them, how they were paid, what commis- 
sions were available, what artistic and technical resources they 
could draw on, and most important of all, which circumstances 
were crucial in preparing them to innovate as they did. Yet these 
are special cases. The history of ornament is a long, slow flower- 


ing on many branches. To see the full grandeur of that flowering, 


5. (opposite) The Goldman and 
Salatsch Building in Vienna 
(1909-11), better known as 
the Looshaus, after its architect, 
Adolf Loos. One of the seminal 
works of 20th-century 
architecture, this was the first 
major urban building designed 
without traditional ornament. 


we need all the distance that history allows. At that distance, the 
human details that make the ‘local’ history of ornament so 
attractive are lost. We can study the big picture or the small, but 
not both at once. And so often the sinall picture is not there at all. 
The further back we go in time, the more it is a matter of specula- 
uon, fiction really, instead of scholarship. 

If I have opted almost entirely for the big picture, it is not 
because | disdain the human dimension, but because there is no 
other way, in a brief survey, to suggest the historical richness of 
ornament. Without a historical and conceptual framework, 
however schematic, this richness actually works against under- 
standing. Seen all in a rush, ornament is a wild celebration of 
freedom and fantasy, a deliberate flouting of whatever canons of 
naturalism happen to prevail. It can be hard to resist the assump- 
tion that the full resources of ornament, drawing simultaneously 
on the twin human instincts for beauty and fantasy, have always 
been available to anyone with the imagination and skill to har- 
ness them. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Ornament evolves, 
sometimes slowly and incrementally, more rarely by quantum 
leaps, but even the slowest evolution leads, in time, to something 
genuinely new. A connoisseur of spiral ornament, born and 
trained ins the Neolithic, would be dumbfounded by a literalistic 
vine-scroll from second-century Rome. Despite the enormous 
diversity of Roman ornament, no citizen of the Empire ever saw 
the pointed arches and rose window of a Gothic cathedral. The 
Assyrians had no idea of interlace, the Chinese had to learn the 
medallion style from the Byzantines, the auricular style was 
unknown in 1550, and nineteenth-century eclectics never con- 
ceived of modernist ornament until Loos and a few of his con- 
temporaries invented it. 

To gain this perspective we must sacrifice the other, more 
intimate one, but not forever. The personal approach is more 
congenial, more ‘real, and I have no doubt that if ornament were 
restored to something like its former place in our visual culture, 
the contemporary practice of ornament would yield insights 
into its practice in the past, where now we can only speculate. 
Yet even the fullest understanding of craft and patronage as 
personal experience will not tell us how Islamic floral ornament 
found its way into Renaissance Europe, or why medieval English 
and Armenian interlace appear so similar. The personal and 
historical approaches are, or should be, as inseparable as yn 


and yang. 


Chapter 1: Appreciating Ornament 


The Lost Art of Seeing 

Irrespective of medium, provenance, period or style, ornament 
has the power to give our surroundings a new dimension of 
pleasure, provided we know where and how to look. Every year, 
millions of people pass Sir Alfred Gilbert's Shaftesbury Memorial 
in Piceadilly Circus. Some pass it without a second thought. 
Others probably spare it a brief glance, and enjoy it the way we 


expect to enjoy civic monuments, comfortably and uncritically. 


6. A detail of Sir Alfred Gilbert's 
Shaftesbury Memorial in 
Piccadilly Circus, London 
(1886-93). Although best known 
for the statue of Eros atop the 
memorial, Gilbert was one of the 
Nost innovative designers of 
i ional ornament. His 


restricted field is an 
if often disturbing blend 
heroic and the morbid. 


cally, Gilbert stands on the 


7. Interior of the Anglican church, 
Change Islands, Newfoundland, 
19th century. The trefoil arches 
that are the main decorative motif 
in this isolated village church 
come from Gothic architecture. 
The Gothic style was revived in 
the 19th century, especially for 
churches, and the dilute form 
known as ‘carpenter's Gothic’ was 
incorporated into many vernacular 
building traditions 


How many give it their full attention? Gilbert was a talented fig- 
ural sculptor, as the famous statue of Eros atop the fountain 
attests, but his gift for ornament, especially in three dimensions, 
approaches genius. It is a dark and self-centered genius — who 
else would adorn a public fountain with such half-defined, almost 
menacing shapes? — but there is a lasting exhilaration in recog- 
nizing a deeply personal work at the center of one of the world’s 
busiest intersections. Ornament carries these emotions: is it 
modernism that blinds us to them? Or is it the assumption that 
acivic monument cannot, and perhaps should not, be exciting? 
Ornament is just as pervasive in remote and humble settings 
as in grand ones, and can be just as moving. In an isolated parish 
church in Newfoundland a simple wooden tracery in the style 
known as ‘carpenter's Gothic’ combines with the geometric 
forms of the architecture to make a pattern of understated 
strength. Did the builder plan it that way? In the last analysis it 
may not matter. Ornament is a way of creating, but it ts also a 
way of seeing. Seeing ornamentally is really four separate skills. 
We need to recognize ornament when we see it, to rec¢ eNIZe 
motifs and patterns, to understand the relation of ornament to 


functional form, and to identify ornamental styles. 


8. (opposite above) Detail of a 
ceremonial shawl (sade). Indian 
(Eastern Saurashtra), 19th-20th 
century. This embroidered shawl 
belongs to the class of ornament 
whose patterns are rudimentary or 
obscured by the intended use of 
the object, but which hold the 
viewer's attention by means of 
color, texture, or both. 


9. (opposite below left) Guercino’s 
portrait of Francesco | d’Este, 
Duke of Modena (1630), 
illustrates the relatively simple 
costumes and settings in which 
even the wealthiest patrons of the 
ime sometimes chose to be 
depicted. The painter’s attention 
0 the patterns of the lace collar 
and cuffs suggests that the sitter 
and his contemporaries took the 
ime to notice and enjoy such 
hings in real life, 


10. (opposite below right) Painted 
about 110 years after Guercino’s 
portrait (Ill. 9), Martin Meytens’ 
ortrait of Francis Ill, Duke of 
Lorraine, shows a very different 
approach to decoration, in which 
the quantity of precious materials 
overwhelms the individual 


atterns 


The best way to learn these skills is to study ornament as 
closely as possible, analyzing every detail, first in isolation, then 
in relation to the whole. But was ornament always meant for this 
kind of scrutiny? In earlier centuries, when ornament played a 


very different role in people’s lives, did they give it more atten- 


tion than we can easily imagine, or less? Since ornament is insep- 
arable from display, the answer depends on what constitutes 
successful display. On one level, display succeeds by conveying 
physical and visual texture, confirming that elaborate work has 
indeed been done. Some styles of ornament seem tailored to this 
level of seeing. In a nineteenth-century Indian embroidery, color 
and texture convey an impulsive vigor that close inspection only 
dampens: the underlying forms are insipid. 

Until this century, such works are rare. Pattern may not be 
the s7ne qua non of ornament, but there seems to be a general 
recognition, transcending cultural boundaries, that if elaborate 
work is to be appreciated it must be organized. How readily visi- 
ble the organization must be is another matter. In Guercino’s 
portrait of Francesco I d’Este, the white lace collar and cuffs are 
clearly set off against the other garments. The portrait repro- 
duces the lace pattern in detail, implying that it was meant to be 
noticed. Inevitably, viewing the portrait gives more leisure to 
study the pattern than conversing with the sitter would have 
done, but the artist would not have been so careful to accentuate 
the pattern if such patterns were not meant to be noticed in real 
life. The relative simplicity and boldness of the lace confirms 
this. Even across a room, its essential features could be recog- 
nized, even if daily life offered few opportunities for more 
detailed study. 

A century later, Martin Meytens’ portrait of Francis III, 
Duke of Lorraine, suggests a changed view of lace, and by impli- 
cation a new way of looking at ornament. The lace itself'is more 
intricate, and there is much more of it. Instead of lying flat it Is 
ruffled and overlapped. These features make the patterns illegi- 
ble, but leave no doubt that the sitter wished to appear swathed in 
luxury. It is fair to assume that in this milieu, ornament that 
could actually be read, as in the Guercino portrait, would have 
seemed austere and even parsimonious. The true sign of status 
was to have more ornament than the eye could possibly take in — 
but always with the understanding that it was real, that if against 


all probability one were to look closely, the patterns would be 


there on every level. 


11. Woman's costume. 
Mongolian (Khalka), late 19th- 
early 20th century. Mongolian 
women’s formal dress emphasizes 
cumulative effects, combining 
layered garments with elaborate 
headgear and hair ornaments in 
silver, coral and turquoise. 


12. (opposite) ‘The Seduction of 
; py Bihzad. Persian (Herat), 
This miniature, by the 

fall Persian artists, 
sion of the biblical 


and Potiphar’s 


nters have always 


piction 


using 


The idea that patterns are not meant to be enjoyed for their 
own sake, so much as combined, overlapped, obscured by dis- 
tance or uncertain light, and ultimately allowed to disappear into 
the texture of opulence is by no means confined to the European 
Rococo. A sleeveless over-caftan — the main garment in a 
Mongolian woman's costume — comprises at least half a dozen 


different patterns. When we include the other garments and the 


jewelry, especially the lavish hair ornaments in silver, coral and 


turquoise, the impression of opulence is very similar to that 
achieved with lace in the Meytens portrait. Here, too, no attempt 
is made to cheat with sloppy ornament. Although the individual 


patterns are less than fascinating, the ensemble could not suc- 


ceed if they were not ‘real.’ 
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Although the texture of opulence usually works against the 
detailed appreciation of ornament, it can also focus our attention 
on ornament when we least expect it. This happens above all in 
figural painting. The modern Western tradition assumes that 
when human figures appear at all, they are usually meant to 
define and dominate the image. Other features provide a setting, 
and clarify the human story in any number of ways, but there is a 
point of diminishing returns, beyond which detail not only loses 
its power to clarify, but detracts from the human presence that 
we assume is the true subject. In this scheme of things, some 
ornament is admissible in clothing or architecture, but only for 
the sake of verisimilitude, not for its own beauty. Larger quanti- 
ties of ornament can be disconcerting, since they betoken not 
just a disproportionate emphasis on circumstantial detail, but 
the intrusion of a ‘lower’ form of art with no proper claim on our 
attention. 

To someone raised on this unspoken but fundamental princi- 
ple, it can be startling to realize how many painters, in highly 
respected traditions, accepted ornament as an integral, even a 
major part of their repertory. They painted ornament as though 
they expected it to be noticed. A most dramatic example is a 
miniature by the fifteenth-century Persian painter Bihzad, 
whose place in his tradition is comparable to Raphael’s. The 
miniature depicts Yusuf (the Biblical Joseph) fleeing the 
embraces of his master’s wife Zuleika. The figures and their 
immediate setting take up only a quarter of the composition. The 
rest is given over to the palace interior: rooms, corridors and 
stairs, empty of human beings but filled with an astonishing 
variety of ornament. Persian artists have traditionally made a 
point of depicting everything in a scene, down to the smallest 
details of architecture, clothing and utensils, but the emphasis on 
setting over narrative in this painting is remarkable even by 
Persian standards. 

The narrative suggests an explanation, provided we know 
which narrative to look at. The painting appears in a manuscript 
of the Bustan of Sa’di, a didactic poem written more than two 
hundred years earlier. Although the story of Yusuf and Zuleika 
has played a major role in Muslim culture from the start — it is 
treated at length in the Qur’an—Sa’di’s version is short, and lacks 
physical detail. The one detail he does mention, an idol that 
Zuleika keeps in her room, does not appear in Bihzad’s painting. 
Scholars recognize that the painting corresponds to a different 


version of the story, by the poet and philosopher Jami, written at 
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the same court where Bihzad worked, and only a few years 
earlier. In Jami’s retelling, Zuleika leads Yusuf through a 
labyrinthine palace, locking seven doors behind them to insure 
privacy. Yusuf is about to yield when he realizes that God can 
still see them. He flees, calling on God for help, and the doors 
open miraculously to let him pass. 

Jami intended the maze-like palace to symbolize the traps 
and temptations of the world, and Bihzad conveys the same 
bewildering richness. Yusuf’s escape route has become a magnif= 
icent interplay of architectural geometry and ornamental fan- 
tasy. Although we are meant to sympathize with the young hero, 
and to wish him safe passage through his emotional and moral 
(not to mention political) maze, a great part of our pleasure in the 
image comes, and was meant to come, from the beauty of the 
maze itself. 

A sixteenth-century Sino-Tibetan Buddhist painting of 
MafjuSit, the bodhisattva of wisdom, provokes a_ similar 
reaction. It is a devotional image, yet to modern eyes the 
extraordinary elaboration of the bodhisattva’s throne and halo 
seems more likely to interfere with religious devotion than to 


enhance it. The West has long disdained ‘oriental’ art for what 


13. Manjusri, the bodhisattva of 
wisdom. Sino-Tibetan, probably 
second half of the 16th century. 
This thanka (Tibetan Buddhist 
icon) exemplifies the central but 
ambiguous role of ornament in 
religious art. On the one hand, 
ornament honors the sacred with 
effort, expense and beauty. On the 
other hand, its purely visual 
pleasure can distract from, or even 
contradict, the spiritual message 
of the image it highlights. 
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14. Madonna and Child by Carlo 
Crivelli. Italian, last decade of the 
15th century. Although Italian 
Renaissance painting often 
emulates the solidity and relative 
simplicity of Roman sculpture, 
some artists infused it with an 
almost Persian love of ornamental 
detail. Few went further in this 
direction than Crivelli. His Virgin 
wears accurately depicted 15th- 
century fabrics, but her throne is 
draped with a swag of fruit and 
vegetables adapted from Roman 
decorative art (cf. Ill. 180). 


is perceived as its lack of moderation —in effect its inability to set 
priorities and stick to them — but Western art has its own 
long history of elevating detail to what seems an equal status 14 
with the human figure. Christian texts of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance speak of elaboration’s appeal to the ‘carnally 
minded,’ implying that more enlightened viewer-worshippers 
should have no need of such display. Viewing the history of art as 
we do, from the end of nearly a century of modernist puritanisin, 
it is easy to follow this line of thought and disdain whatever we 
judge an excessive concern for ornament, not Just in religious 
contexts but in the culture at large. 

A more constructive response is to recognize that in most 


historical circumstances people have seen no conflict between 
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15. ‘Christ Healing a Possessed 
Woman.’ Silver plaque by a 
follower of Filippo Brunelleschi. 
Italian, probably before 1462. 
The central image embodies the 
widely shared conception of 
Renaissance art as classically 
inspired and self-consciously 
tational. It thus comes as a 
surprise to realize that the 
ornamental frame is in the Gothic 
Style, which the Renaissance is 
supposed to have repudiated. 
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even the most serious imagery and the pleasures of ornament. 
Seen in this ight, ornament is a key to the otherwise secret life of 
styles and cultures. Filippo Brunelleschi, famous as the chief 
architect of the great cathedral dome in Florence and as the 
innoyator of linear perspective, is one of the artists most closely 
linked to the idea of the Renaissance. A fifteenth-century silver 
plaque depicting one of Christ’s miracles is attributed to a close 
follower of his. The Classically-inspired relief is true to the 
movement Brunelleschi pioneered, but the silver-gilt ornamen- 
tal frame, with a surface area more than twice that of the plaque, 
is openly and elegantly Gothic. One inight surmise that the work 
as it exists 1s a pastiche, but it is not: image and frame are inte- 
gral. So long as we refuse to give ornament its due, the frame 
remains invisible and the plaque enshrines a one-dimensional 
View of its time, in which the medieval past existed only to be 
superseded. Seen whole for the first time, the same work gives 
us the vibrant complexity of a Renaissance in which Gothic 


survival and Classical revival were not always at war. 


16. Animal composition. Turkish 


or Persian, probably 15th century. 


This astonishing fantasy is as 
exotic in style as in theme, 
reflecting Chinese, Persian and 
Turkish influences. Although 
simpler compositions in related 
styles were designed as patterns 
for embroidered collars and other 
accessories, there is no evidence 
that anything this complex was 
ever translated into another 
medium. 


The Italian Renaissance is not the only culture to show us a 
new face in the light of ornament. The central role of ornament 
in Islamic art is widely recognized, but to most people Islamic 
ornament means a series of variations on a relatively small num- 
ber of geometric, calligraphic and floral themes. In this scenario, 
religious scruples limit the use of animal figures, and virtually 
forbid the use of human ones. Despite an often brilliant color 
sense and a seemingly boundless inventiveness on the level of 
detail, the result is a conventional strictness that leaves little 
room for personal exuberance or fantasy. This scenario is largely 
accurate, yet there are schools of ornament in the Muslim world, 
unknown except to specialists, that challenge it as forcefully as 
the Gothic frame of that fifteenth-century plaque challenges the 
cliché of a Renaissance based wholly on Greco-Roman models. 

The Mongol conquests of the thirteenth century brought 
China and the Islamic Middle East together, briefly, under a 
single power with a keen interest in cultural hybridization. A 
marvellous miniature by an unknown Turkish or Persian artist, 
probably of the fifteenth century, is a legacy of that era. The fact 
that we are reduced to guesswork for both its date and place of 


origin is evidence of how far outside the mainstream it lies. Yet it 
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17. Argillite platter by Robert 
Davidson. American/Canadian 
Northwest Coast (Haida), 1973. 
The distinctive and powerful 
ornamental art of the Northwest 
Coast Indians declined severely 
in the mid-2Oth century, but 

has undergone a revival in 

recent decades. The present 
work, by one of the revival’s 
leaders, depicts a dogfish. The 
fragmentation of the image is 
traditional, but the flowing shapes 
of some of the parts (notably the 
creature's body and dorsal fins) 
may reflect a modernist aesthetic. 


is by no means unique. Rather, it represents an advanced stage in 
the complex process by which the Muslim world absorbed 
themes and conventions from Chinese art. The sensitive use of 
shading, the shape of the flames which outline the composition, 
and certain animal types, notably the dragon, are Chinese. The 
grace of line and the love of detail are characteristic of Persian 
art throughout its history, and the wildness of the imagery, the 
sense of fantasy not Just as whimsy but as power, will reach its 
apogee a century later in the art of Ottoman Turkey. Where each 
facet of the style comes from is less important than what the 
facets achieve together: a combination of grace, power and 


strangeness that opens anew window on Islamic art. 


The Structure of Ornament 

‘The next step is to move beyond looking atornament, and begin 
looking znto it. Not all ornamental styles are equally accessible. 
Comparing them to foreign languages would be an exaggera- 
tion, since the purpose of language is to communicate, and igno- 
rance of either vocabulary or grammar will defeat that purpose. 
Unfamiliar styles of ornament are more like unfamiliar styles of 
music or cooking: we can enjoy them without understanding 
them fully, provided we can intuit something about their princi- 
ples and goals. A carved argillite platter by the Haida Indian 
artist Rovert Davidson features a highly stylized representation 
ofa dogfish. Many of the individual lines and smaller forms have 
an austere grace, but the image as a whole is not graceful. That 
would require the suppression or subordination of detail, and 
what the artist gives us is almost the opposite: so intense a focus 
on detail that it loses its incidental character and becomes as fun- 
damental a part of the image as the external outline. In effect, he 
has broken the image down into its basic units — head, body, tail, 
fins — made each unit visually autonomous and impervious to 
change, then recombined them in a whole that is greater than the 
sum of its parts. We cannot appreciate the image until we go 
through a similar process in our minds, recognizing the main 
elements, observing the interaction of smaller forms within cach 
of them, then mentally stepping back and allowing all the parts, 
large and small, to come together. 
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18. Tribal societies in the region 
of the Amur River in southeastern 
Siberia evolved an ornamental 
style emphasizing intricate but 
symmetrical curves, highly 
stylized plant and animal forms, 
and the precise balance of pattern 
and ground. This bridegroom's 
coat, from the late 19th or early 
20th century, displays an 
unusually wide range of patterns. 
Many of the forms are derived 
from Chinese prototypes; the 
dragon collar reflects more direct 
contact with China. 


An embroidered bridegroom’s coat from the Amur region of 
Siberia presents a different problem and yields a different result. 
Instead of a single ornamental theme it has many. Instead of 
maintaining the integrity of an image or images despite a high 
degree of stylization, it makes representation incidental to orna- 
mental effects. And instead of being strong, those effects are 
predominantly graceful. Such an ensemble can be daunting. The 
various patterns on the coat have an underlying similarity, but 
what, if anything, does the similarity mean? Are the patterns 
supposed to interact with one another, or merely coexist? 
Where and how should we start to look? 

One strategy Is mentally to trace the structure of each pat- 
tern: first the bold lines, then the delicate ones. This is ornamen- 
tal common sense — to appreciate a pattern we need to know how 
it Is put together — and with certain kinds of ornament, such as 


interlace, it 1s the real key to understanding. Here, the results ofa 


‘linear’ approach are uninteresting. Structurally the patterns are 


quite straightforward; what matters is not where the Imes go, 
but how they feel. As with many other kinds of graceful, close- 
textured ornament, a more fruitful approach is to examine the 
relationship of pattern and ground. In the triangular area just 
below the center of the garment, pattern and ground are so per- 
fectly balanced that they switch roles: one may see either a dark 
pattern on a light ground, or a light pattern on dark. Although 
neither good nor bad in an absolute sense, this effect has an unde- 
niable fascmation, introducing unpredictability into formally 
simple patterns, giving the viewer two patterns for the visual 
effort of one. 

The coat’s lower border comes close to achieving the same 
effect. Its other patterns do not, except perhaps in a few small 
areas; despite close similarities in structure and tone they lack 
the necessary balance. Yet by looking at them as though they 
were balanced, we may see things that would otherwise elude us. 
If we study the lines of a particular pattern, at the waist for 
example, it is hard to see anything but the part we are focussing 
on. If, however, we concentrate on the background, as though 
expecting it to leap into focus as a separate pattern, it frees the 
actual pattern from the constraint of close analysis. It is the 
embroidered lines that leap into focus, large and small together, 
enabling us to see the pattern, not in arbitrary visual units but in 
its entirety or near-entirety. Seen in this way, the garment 
becomes an ensemble, a set of intuitive variations combining 
predictable structure with sinuous, irrepressible energy. 
Graceful ornament, to be effective, must rest on a foundation of 
strength, just as strength, to please the eye, must incorporate a 
measure of grace. 

Few works of ornament could differ more profoundly in style 
and content than the Haida platter and the Siberian coat, yet the 
same approach, moving back and forth between detatls and 
overview, gives access to both. It is not always so easy. Some 
styles of ornament seem at first to have no guiding principle but 
complexity itself. They are daunting to the uninitiated, but even 
the most intricate styles will yield to patient exploration. We 
may never ‘read’ them easily — some ornament was intended to 
baffle the eye — but any understanding of their structure and 
vocabulary is an important step into their creators’ world. This 
is true for every style, familiar or exotic, simple or complex. 
What follows is, to borrow the title of Owen Jones’ seminal 


nineteenth-century work, a brief “grammar of ornament’ for the 


twenty-fi rst century. 


Detail, Ill. 189 


Motifs can be freeform, geometric or representational. 
Freeform motifs (see opposite) are arbitrary: they do not repre- 
sent anything, and they do not conform to explicit or even 
implicit rules. Geometric motifs (see pp. 38-39) are Just what 
the name implies: they consist of geometric shapes, simple 
or complex. Representational ornament has three main 
categories. Floral ornament (see pp. 40-41) includes any aspect 
of plant life, large or small, naturalistic or abstract. Figural 
ornament (see pp. 42-43) depicts animals and human beings. 
Finally, there is ornament depicting objects (see p. 44). It 
consists of two sub-categories, which have tended to remain 
distinct in practice, though in principle they are not. The first 
takes its motifs from architecture, especially arcades and win- 
dows. The second includes depietions of all other kinds of 
objects, but with a strong emphasis on artifacts that are decora- 
tive in their own right. 

Not every motif falls neatly into one of these categories. An 
Islamic woodcarving of the late ninth century seems at first 
glance to depict a bird, but the more closely we study it, the more 
the freeform character of the motif asserts itself, while the image 
seems to melt away. 

Like motifs, patterns conform to a few basic types: unitary, 
additive, repeating, and hypotactic. Unitary patterns (see pp. 
46-47) consist of only a single main motif. Much of the great ani- 
mal ornament throughout history has been of this type. 
Additive patterns (see p. +8) have a number of different motifs 
combined without repetition, symmetry or any other consistent 
organizing principle (see II]. 189). Repeating patterns (see p. 
49) use the same motif or motifs over and over again, in a pre- 
dictable order. They allow for variation on a secondary level, so 
long as the primary elements of the pattern are recognizably the 
sane. Hypotactic patterns (see pp. 50-5 1) differ from repeating 
ones in that the motifs are not identical to one another, and from 
additive patterns in that the organizing principle is deducible 
from the pattern; significantly changing the size, nature or 
placement of any motif would change the whole arrangement. 
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Freeform motifs 


19, During the 1920s and 
1940s, Soviet archaeologists 
excavated a group of 5th- to 
4th-century Bc tombs at Pazyryk, 
in the Altai region of Siberia. 
Water had seeped into the 
underground chambers and 
become permanently frozen, 
preserving an abundance of 
perishable objects in wood, 
leather and cloth. Most of the 
ornament is representational, but 
some examples, like this saddle 
decoration, bear unpredictable, 
free-form designs 


20. This 17th-century French 
door-knocker, made of iron, 
displays a remarkable balance 
between pattern and ground. 

The treatment of ‘positive’ and 
‘negative’ elements as equal 
contributors to the pattern is found 
sporadically throughout the history 
of ornament, but is surprisingly 
uncommon in post-medieval 
Europe. 


Geometric motifs 


21. (below) Quilted fabric is often 
used as padding under armor, and 
occasionally as armor in its own 
right, as in this Sudanese horse- 
armor from the late 19th century. 
Although the geometric shapes 
are simple, the interaction of 
colors is vibrantly complex. 


22. (opposite above) Made 
sometime during the second 
millennium 6c, this carved stone 
ball from Scotland is a virtuoso 
series of variations on the 
predominant theme of Neolithic 
ornament, the spiral. 


23. (opposite below) Woven robe 
in ‘raven’s tail’ style. American/ 
Canadian Northwest Coast 
(Tlingit), end of the 18th century. 
The individual motifs here are 
typical of the style, but the 
juxtaposition of two different 
patterns attests to the maker's 
extraordinary confidence. 


Floral ornament 


24. (opposite) Funeral pall 
German, second half of the 15th 
century. Although t! nament is 
recognizably floral, imagination 
and unpredictability rule the 
composition, 


25. (right) Stone palmette from 


was originally West Asian, and 
even less representational. The 
now-familiar hybrid of flor 
abstract forms is a Gree 


26. (below) Steel openwork 
plaque from the doors of the early- 
17th-century Masjid-i Shah 
(Royal Mosque) in Isfahan, Iran 
The close-textured arabesque 
(stylized vine ornament) is 
unusuai in being rendered 
without any suggestion of 
three-dimensionality. 
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27. (above) Stone relief from the 
grand staircase at Persepolis, Iran, 
5th century 8c. Animal combat 
scenes are common in ancient West 
Asian art, typically as symbols of 
royal power. In this example, from the 
capital of the old Persian Empire, the 
Persian taste for ornament transforms 
the violent, monumental image into a 
ceremonial abstraction 


28. (right) Front cover of the Psalter 
of Queen Melisende. Jerusalem, 
c. 1135. Both the manuscript and its 
ivory cover are products of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, founded by 
Western Crusaders at the end of the 
eleventh century. Crusader art 
combines West Christian, East 
Christian (Byzantine) and Islamic 
influences. From an ornamental point 
of view, the most important aspect of 
he cover is its use of interlaced 
5, a Byzantine invention 
d figural images (here, 
the life of David) to be 
a pattern without 
lal identity and 


Figural ornament 


29. Stoneware dish by Wakao 
Toshisada. Japanese (Mino), 
1990. The subject is a flight 

of cranes over a moonlit sea. 
Although the seascape does not 
make ‘sense’ as a depiction of 
nature, the artist has combined 
graceful decorative form with a 
moving evocation of night and 
space. 


30. Screen-printed textile. 
Designed by Duncan Grant 
for Walton Textiles. English, 
1932-33. Grant has used the 
myth of Apollo and Daphne, with 
its theme of pursuit and unfulfilled 
desire, as the basis for a study in 
movement and discontinuity. In 
the 19th century the seemingly 
random patches of color on and 
around the figures would have 
been considered a sign of sloppy 
manufacture, but in a modernist 
work they convey spontaneity. 


Ornament 
depicting objects 


31. (opposite) Printed textile. 
English, c. 1830-35. 
Architectural forms sometimes 
become ornamental forms in 

their own right. In the West this is 
especially true of classical arcades 
and Gothic pointed arches. Rarely, 
however, are the literal details of 
architecture so faithfully preserved 
as in this pattern of church 
windows. 


Ambiguous 
ornament 


32. (right) Carved wooden panel. 
Egypt, late 9th century. One of 
the most powerful devices for 
introducing ambiguity into 
ornament is beveling, which 
blurs the distinction between 
pattern and ground, and 
encourages the viewer to 
perceive forms differently from 
different points of view. The 
apparent transformation of the 
topmost form into a bird’s head 
introduces still more ambiguity. 


Unita ry patterns 35. (opposite) Front cover for The Song 
of Songs. Francois-Louis Schmied 
(designer) and Jean Dunand (craftsman), 
for Georges Cretté (binder). French, 
1925. In the poem, the man addresses 
his lover as ‘my dove, my perfect one.’ 
The designer has made a leap from this 
epithet to an image of courting birds, but 
seems unable — or unwilling — to resist 
the harsh and streamlined stylization of 
art deco ornament, which gives the 
image the character of an aerial combat. 
Dunand rendered the design in lacquer 
and tiny pieces of eggshell, as though 
determined to reassert the gentleness of 
the theme by technical refinement alone. 


33. Carved onyx seal (with its 
impression). Mycenean c. 1400 
Bc. Mycenean and Minoan 
ornament (the two styles 
frequently overlap) display a 
unique fusion of wildness and 
refinement. Here, even the 
minuscule size of the image did 
not stop the artist from conveying 
both grace and violence. 


34. Iron sword-guard (tsuba). 
Japanese, c. 1650. Animal 
ornament usually embodies 
power, grace, or both. The catfish, 
however, is a flabby creature; by 
taking it for a subject the artist 
may have been poking fun at 
more ‘noble’ themes. Whether 

or not this is the case, he has 
captured the sagging, almost 
boneless character of his subject. 


16 


Additive patterns 


36. Mosaic in naturally colored 
pebbles, Phrygian (Gordion), 8th 
century Bc. This is the earliest 
known floor mosaic of artistic 
significance. Phrygian art, from 
what is now central Turkey, is 
distinguished by the imaginative 
use of relatively simple geometric 
forms. Even by Phrygian 
standards the mosaic is daringly 
inventive. 


Repeating patterns 


37. (right) Silk textile. Turkish, late 
16th century. During the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries, textiles with this 
pattern-type were woven both in 
Europe (especially Italy) and in 
Turkey. The Italian examples are 
generally heavier and more opulent 
(cf. Ill, 135), while the Turkish ones 
have a subtler balance between 
large and small, static and dynamic, 
or strong and graceful elements. 
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Hypotactic patterns 


38. (opposite) Knotted pile rug. 
Persian, first half of the 16th 
century. This magnificent rug 
could serve as a textbook of pattern 
design, with its variously shaped 
medallions combining to form 
larger shapes (Xs, squares), and 

at the same time enclosing a 
variety of delicate, self-contained 
ornamental compositions. 


39. Circular design with butterflies, 
by M. C. Escher, c. 1950. Escher 
designed this pattern for a ceiling, 
and intended it to be approximately 
thirty feet across. 


Like the categories of motif, the categories of pattern have 
some flexibility. In the case of the Persian knotted pile rug, for 
example, interlocking compartnents of various shapes and sizes 
form a square inscribed with an ‘X’; four large dragon-and- 
phoenix cartouches accentuate the corners. This is both a 
hypotactic pattern and a unit — a motif — in a larger repeating 
pattern. In Escher’s design, each of the butterflies is a motif; 
together they form the main pattern. Changes of color in the 
butterfly wings form overlapping circles, which are likewise 
motifs, and they likewise form a pattern (see Frontispiece, p. 2). 
One of the biggest challenges for a maker of ornament is the 
creation of multiple effects, and one of the biggest pleasures of 


ornament is seeing how the artist has made these effects coexist. 
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40. (opposite) Woman's robe 
(furisode), decorated with a 
combination of embroidery, 
appliqué, and several different 
dyeing techniques, depicting a 
pattern of palace curtains, clouds 
and fans. Japanese, mid-19th 
century. 


41. Cylinder of reindeer antler. 
Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian, 
approximately 20,000-10,000 
Bc). A modern cast shows the 
original image ‘unrolled.’ The 
purpose of the decoration is 
unknown but its artistic 
sophistication is not in doubt. 


A Japanese robe is adorned with motifs assembled and 
arranged arbitrarily, the mark of an additive pattern. At the same 
time, the combination of this arbitrariness with a high degree of 
naturalism and immediacy in the treatment of each motif — 
curtains blowing in the wind, fans open, half-open, and closed — 
goes far toward convincing us that we are looking at a single 
coherent picture. Although the composition is technically addi- 
tive, the eye responds as though it were unitary. In theory the 
two principles are mutually exclusive; in practice there is room 
for overlap. This blurring of categories is a Japanese specialty. A 
Paleolithic reindeer antler carving does the exact opposite: the 
pattern is probably meant to be unitary, but one cannot see all of 


it at one time. Turning the object to bring the whole pattern into 


view would create a strong additive effect. 


42. This va 
Lucien Gai 


se, by the French artist 
lard, dates from 


around 1905. Whereas the 
Javanese lance-head (II!. 43) 
illustrates the coexistence of 


ornamenta 
form, inGa 
decorative 


image and functional 
illard’s work the 
orm — a fantastic and 


disturbing rhinoceros beetle — 


etely 


dominates the 


Tunctional 


orm of the vase 


The Single Image as Ornament 

The word ornament conjures up elaborate additive, repeating or 
hypotactic patterns. Unitary ‘patterns’ are easily overlooked 
because they differ so much from this norm. In fact, unitary 
ornament embodies an old and powerful decorative impulse. 
Whereas additive, repeating and hypotactic ornament derives 
from the urge to cover a surface with multiple markings, unitary 
ornament focuses on a single self-sufficient form. The two 
impulses have coexisted since at least the Paleolithic. In this 
early period, unitary ornament is the more sophisticated of the 
two kinds, in both conception and execution. It is also worth not- 
ing that while later unitary ornament can be either representa- 
tional or non-representational, the earliest known examples 
invariably depict animals. In other words, although it is tempt- 
ing to visualize the history of ornament as a progression from a 
few simple incised or painted marks to more complex patterns, 
that ts only half the story. The impulse to combine an image with 
an object has been central to the evolution of ornament for at least 


twenty thousand years. 


Of all forms of ornament, the unitary is the most ambiguous, 
the most likely to throw the whole concept of ‘ornament’ into 
question. At one end of the spectrum, unitary ornament 
becomes inextricably fused with the functional shape of the 
object. At the other, it shades imperceptibly into representa- 


tional drawing, painting or sculpture. There is little to be gained 


by classifying the sculptures of the Parthenon or the frescoes of 


the Sistine Chapel as ornament just because they are physically 


subordinate to buildings. If ornament as a separate category of 


art means anything, it means a particular kind of visual pleasure, 
in which form takes precedence over content. Yet there is no sim- 
ple distinction between representational ornament and repre- 
sentational art that is not ornament. 

This should not be a source of prejudice. Ornament succeeds 
because its categories are so fluid, and unitary representational 
ornament is no exception. Two examples, differing in style, 
technique and spirit, lustrate not only the emotional range but 
the emotional explicitness of unitary images. These properties 
are an essential part of the ornamental spectrum, complement- 
ing the visual complexity of additive, repeating and hypotactic 
patterns. 

The first example is a gold plaque from a scabbard, a themat- 
ically typical but stylistically superb example of the Siberian 
‘Animal Style’ of the fifth or fourth century sc. At first glance 
the almost languid curve of the monster’s lower body, and the 
exaggerated twisting of the horse’s hindquarters, suggest a 
merely whimsical flourish, variation for variation’s sake. A closer 
look dispels this impression. The plaque is a shockingly power- 
ful evocation of violence. The monster’s grip on the horse’s neck 
has brought the horse to one knee, and its head to ground level, 
with enough force left over to knock its hind legs out from under 
it and twist the body one hundred and eighty degrees. 

Where recognizable imagery is blended into ornament, the 
key to its success is usually séylzzation: the simplification, elabo- 
ration or distortion of the image beyond the needs of ‘mere’ rep- 
resentation. Successful stylization depends as much on knowing 
which of these paths to follow, as on the technical ability to follow 
it. The Siberian plaque succeeds so brilliantly because the 
artist’s skill in unleashing violence is matched by his skill in 
containing it. We need only look at the piece a little differently, 
and we are back where we started. The very forms that convey 
the savagery of the attack become elegant and capricious, as far 
removed from the reality of animal predation as the fanciful 
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44. (opposite) Gold plaque from 
a scabbard. South-Siberian, 4th 
century Bc. During the first 
millennium Bc, especially 
between the 6th and 4th 
centuries, virtually every culture 
from Central Europe to China and 
Mongolia produced ornamental 
metalwork featuring highly 
stylized animals. Despite the 
variation among local styles, the 
overall sense of connection is so 
strong that scholars speak of the 
‘Animal Style,’ as though it were a 
single phenomenon — which in 
some sense it obviously is. 


43. This ceremonial lance-head 
from 17th-century Java depicts 
Semar, a beloved figure who is 
both a clown and an ancient god. 
Using conventions taken fromthe 
design of shadow puppets, the 
artist has managed to depict the 
deity without compromising the 
shape of the weapon. In itself the 
outline barely suggests a figure, 
but the addition of a few internal 
details makes the image 
unambiguous. 


winged lion is removed from a real predator. What raises the 
image to the level of genius is the maker’s intuition of the balance 
between representation and decoration. 

Although this fusion of grace and strength, fantasy and real- 
ity, is the most dramatic form of stylization, it is by no means the 
only one. A ceramic plate by the Japanese potter and decorative 
artist Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743) exemplifies a very different 
but equally successful way of turning an image into ornament. 
Here, the fundamental artistic decision involves not the shaping 
and interrelation of forms, but how much form to depict in the 
first place. With too much literal detail, the outcome would be a 
landscape painting superimposed on a plate. Such decoration has 
been the source of much controversy in the West but there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong with it, and it has been practiced 
with success in many cultures, including Japan. What Kenzan 
had in mind, however, was not a landscape used as ornament, but 
a truly ornamental rendering of the landscape. 

The most obvious way of ‘ornamentalizing’ a landscape is to 
reduce its forms to rigorously stylized motifs and patterns. This 
treatment is well within the imaginative and technical repertory 
of traditional Japanese design, but it entails a sacrifice that 
Kenzan was not prepared to make — the sacrifice of sensuous 
immediacy. He solved the problem by focusing on the impres- 
sionistic rather than the formal qualities of the scene. Whereas 
we expect a radically simplified image to capture the formal 
essence of its subject, Kenzan’s dabs and swirls of color capture 
the experience of the landscape, the fleeting brightness and move- 
ment that lie beyond the range of pattern-based abstraction. 
Only the most assured technique can say so much with so little. 

The plaque and the plate differ in another important respect. 
The plaque, with its predation scene, is physically and visually 
self-sufficient. Although it was made to adorn a scabbard, we can 
imagine it on a shield, a harness, a wooden chest, or in a dozen 
other applications. The object has no purpose but to embody the 
ornament, and wherever the object is attached, the ornament 
‘belongs.’ In sharp contrast, there is no doubt that Kenzan com- 
posed his ornament with the plate in mind: note how the swirling 
water of the stream carries over onto the outside of the rim. 
Although similar ornament could be applied to other objects, thzs 
ornament is both visually and physically dependent on a single 
object. 


45. (below) Ceramic plate by 
Ogata Kenzan. Japanese, 
1663-1743. Landscape and 
ornament are uneasy partners. 
Kenzan met the challenge by 
discarding everything but the 
most basic impressions of the 
scene — the intense brightness of 
flowers, the sharp irregularity of 
tall grass, the swirling movement 
of a stream - which he presented 
in seemingly irreducible form 
without regard to spatial 
naturalism. 


46. Bronze disk. Roman, 3rd-4th 
centuries AD. Roman ornament 

is usually associated with floral 
scrolls (cf. Ills 110, 120) and 
grotesques (I!l. 166), but it 

also includes a large body of 
geometric designs. This little- 
known example carries a warning 
to students of ornament: the 
central element, with its multiple 
patterns, is easily abstracted 
from the figural decoration that 
surrounds it, thereby destroying 
whatever integrity the object 
retains in its present damaged 
state. 


Pattern-Books and the Illusion of Accuracy 


It is easy to imagine motifs and patterns having an absolute or 
timeless existence, independent of the materials in which they 
are rendered. Many publications on ornament, both old and new, 
encourage this assumption by the use of line drawings. A good 
line drawing captures whatever can be reduced to sharp outlines 
in black and white, but it tells us almost nothing about the rela- 
tion of ornament and object, or about ornament as object: how it 
looks in three dimensions, the textures of cloth, metal, pottery, 
wood and stone, and most important, when it is important at all, 
color. It does not even tell us, necessarily, whether we are seeing 
the whole object. The closest thing to a motif or pattern in the 
absolute sense is a pattern-type. Interlace, animal combats, vine- 
scrolls, tangent medallions: all are examples of pattern-types. 
But since every interpretation is an innovation, however small, 
pattern-types are never static. An individual work may exem- 
plify a pattern-type, but its relation to the type is always fluid. A 
given interpretation may become either more or less typical as 
the pattern-type evolves. 

Of the many books of line-drawn patterns available today, a 
few are recent, but most date from the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. What they have in common is their purpose: 
to create and transmit, at relatively low cost, a repertory of 
past styles for the use of designers, historians and the interested 
public. They are descended, however, from the pattern-books 


or model-books of earlier times, which served a very different 
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47. (below left) Page from 

the French architect Villard de 
Honnecourt's album of drawings 
for his own use, c. 1230. 


48. (below right) Design for a 
censer by the Flemish artist 
known as the Master WA, 

c. 1465-85. An engraving rather 
than a drawing, it was produced 
in multiples for purchase by 
artisans in search of new ideas. 


function. This connection helps explain why so much of the pop- 
ularization of ornament has been entrusted to such a confusing 
medium. 

Before the invention of printing, model-books were hand- 
drawn, and were the jealously guarded property of artists’ work- 
shops. Like a chef’s collection of recipes, they provided both 
continuity and a basis for innovation. In the late fifteenth century 
the nature and role of the model-book changed dramatically. 
As printed books and printed images became available, artists 
recognized anew market. They began creating ornament specif- 
ically for the new medium of print: sometimes single designs, 
sometimes whole books, but always multiple editions, which 
craftsmen bought and mined for new ideas. 

Today we recognize these printed designs not only as valu- 
able documents of the history of ornament but as beautiful 
works of art in their own right. In their own time it was not so. 
Patterns were tools of the craftsman’s trade: sources of ideas, a 
way to keep up with the latest fashions in a city hundreds of miles 
away. They existed only to be translated into other media, and 


makers had no qualms about combining elements from two or 
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49. Illustration from Albert 
Racinet’s lavish compilation 

of patterns, Polychromatic 
Ornament (L'Ornement 
Polychrome, 1869). The 19th 
century was a time of intense 
interest in historic styles of 
ornament. Books like Racinet’s 
satisfied this interest, but 
sometimes at the cost of 
specificity. Here, motifs from 

l century Limoges enamels 
and |talian earthenware are taken 
out of context and combined in 
what amounts to a new pattern. 


more patterns in the same object. In this climate there was no 
danger of the printed pattern being mistaken for ornament in its 
essential nature. 

During the nineteenth century the significance of the 
pattern-book changed once more. This was the age of eclecti- 
cism. Styles of ornament from virtually every place and time 
were available, and many were in daily use. Antiquarian curiosity 
was inseparable from the search for new design ideas and appli- 
cations — and from a deep-seated fear that all the original work 
had already been done. In this climate, massive and often lavishly 
colored compendia of patterns found a ready market: Owen 
Jones’ The Grammar of Ornament (1856) was the most influential, 
Albert Racinet’s Polychromatic Ornament (L’Ornement Poly- 
chronie, 1869) the most magnificent. 

Although these compendia could be and often were used as 
practical design sources, their main purpose was to codify the 
most Important historic styles. The pictures can be very beauti- 
ful, but also very misleading. Some objects are shown whole, but 
larger works are excerpted. Architectural ornament, in particu- 
lar, tends to be represented out of context, destroying all sense of 
scale. A logical next step is to combine several details on a page, 
creating what often seems a whole new composition. Since all 
the patterns in a given illustration are drawn by the same hand, 
and printed by the same process, differences of style, color and 
texture evaporate. We are left with a mosaic of patterns, de- 
contextualized and unnaturally homogeneous, which we are 
told represents the style of a culture or period. 

Photographs also mislead, but rarely on so grand a scale. 
They too reduce the object to two dimensions, and it goes with- 
out saying that black and white photographs suppress color. But 
even black and white photographs have an overwhelming 
advantage over drawings. They almost always show us some- 
thing of the object, in all its specificity. A photograph may per- 
suade us that we see the object as it ‘really’ is, but it will not 
deceive us into thinking it has shown us ornament in its absolute 
form. Once we understand this, we can see that a good line draw- 
ing has a corresponding advantage over a photograph: it shows 
neither more nor less than the artist wants it to show. This can be 
of inestimable value in the study of complex ornament, or of 
ornament that looks different in different lights. Far more easily 
and completely than a photographer, a skilled draftsman can 
isolate any part or aspect of a pattern, simply by leaving out 


everything else. 
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50. Western staircase of the 

New York State Capitol, Albany 
(completed 1898). The interior, 
by !saac Perry after a simpler 
design by H. H. Richardson, 
typifies the enthusiasm for 
Romanesque architecture and 
ornament in late-1 9th-century 
America. By careful lighting and 
composition, the contemporary 
photographer emphasized the role 
of ornament in highlighting almost 
every architectural transition. 


The Dialogue of Ornament and Functional Form 

Most of the world’s ornament was designed for some specific 
context, and cannot be appreciated fully unless we consider its 
relation to the functional form it adorns. In the case of the New 
York State Capitol in Albany, the ‘object’ is the building’s inte- 
rior. Standing on the staircase itself, one is bombarded by details: 
steps, railings, columns, capitals, lamps. Functional and orna- 
mental form are alinost indistinguishable, not because they look 
the same but because we are physically unable to step back and 
see the interior as a formal unit to which ornament has been 
added. The photograph provides the necessary distance, and 
carefully arranged lighting accentuates the places where orna- 
ment is used. However attractive, the ornament exists not for its 


own sake, but to highlight the architectural forms. Just as no 
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51. Perhaps the most influential 
of all French cabinetmakers 

was André-Charles Boulle 
(1642-1732), whose name has 
become synonymous with lavish 
inlay in brass and tortoise shell. 
In this large wardrobe, from 
around 1700, Boulle’s signature 
technique is combined with a 
more literalistic inlay using the 
natural colors of various 
fruitwoods. 


arch or column is complete without its ornament, none of the 
ornament is complete without its setting. 

Although the perfect balance of functional and decorative 
form is a widely shared ideal, it is not the only ideal governing 
the application of ornament. A wardrobe by the great French 
cabinetmaker André-Charles Boulle is so lavishly ornamented 
that its functional shape — a simple box on a plinth — is over- 
whelined. Ornament can go even further in covering and 
usurping the functional shape. Once the ornament reaches a 
certain density it can stand by itself, not just visually but 
physically, and the functional object ceases to have a separate 


existence. 
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52. This Chinese gold dagger hilt 
from the 4th century sc belongs to 
a widespread tradition of weapons 
that were never intended for use 
in combat. Such objects combine 
the mystique of a weapon as a 
symbol of power with the prestige 
of precious materials and complex 
ornament. It is important to 
remember, however, that in 

many traditional societies fine 
workmanship cost less than fine 
materials, and the spectacular 
openwork seen here uses less gold 
than a solid hilt of similar form. 


This is only possible when the material and structure of the 
ornament are strong enough to endure the rigors of use, and 
even then, certain functions are incompatible with certain types 
of ornament. A bowl may be encrusted with a layer of openwork, 
but a bowl consisting entirely of openwork will not hold liquids. 
This does not mean, however, that such a bow] is by definition 
useless. It can still hold small objects like fruit, or it may be 
intended solely for display: that too is a function. A Chinese dag- 
ger hilt consisting entirely of gold openwork is a good example. 
The soft, precious material and the virtuoso intricacy of the pat- 
tern make it clear that the hilt was never intended for use in the 
ordinary sense. Despite its outward resemblance to part of a 
Weapon, it was conceived as a piece of jewelry. Its function was to 
give its owner pleasure, and to confer status by being admired. 

The ornament most likely to meet with favor and re- 
acceptance today is ornament applied with a clear sense of the 
integrity — and primacy — of functional form. Nevertheless, 
neither the intrinsic beauty of ornament nor the privileging 
of functional form will guarantee success if the two are out 
of balance. In his Van Allen building of 1913-15, Louis Sullivan 
created a strong, simple early modernist fagade, which he tried 
to soften with ornament. It doesn’t work. The architecture is 
good, the ornament is good, but they never merge. Much more 


ornament would be needed to modulate the surface, but it is not 


Just a matter of quantity. The curling plant forms that are the 


most prominent features of the ornament stand out physically 
from the facade. They claim our first and fullest attention, yet 
they are not strong enough to hold it. The design is too delicate 
for the distance at which it is meant to be seen. 

More important, there is no intuitive connection between 
this delicacy and the no-nonsense geometry of the fagade. If 
Sullivan meant us to enjoy the architecture for its own sake, he 
should have been content with the long, narrow friezes, in unob- 
trusive low relief, which accentuate the very qualities of the 
facade that are inimical to more lavish decoration. If, in contrast, 
he meant to create a flamboyantly ornamental effect, he had 
no choice but to overwhelm the geometry of the fagade in the 
same way that Boulle overwhelmed the box-like shape of the 
wardrobe. Sullivan was a brilliant designer of both buildings and 
ornament, but even he was not immune to the insecurities of 
early modernism, when many artists were still struggling to 
reconcile the traditional aesthetics of ornament with the new 


and austere demands of functionalism. 
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53. Fagade of the John D. Van 
Allen and Son Store, Clinton, 
lowa, by Louis Sullivan, 
1913-15. The problem Sullivan 
faced here was apparently a 
simple one: to enliven the front 
of a rectangular structure — 
essentially a giant box — with 
ornament. By 1913, however, 
modernism was gaining strength, 
and Sullivan may have felt obliged 
to avoid letting the ornament 
overwhelm the structure. 
Presumably as a result of this 
concern, the structure, which 

is of little artistic interest, 
overwhelms the ornament. 


54. Sword hilt. Indian 
(Rajasthan), 19th century. Like 
the dagger hilt opposite (Ill. 52), 
this is a purely ceremonial 
weapon, but its effect depends 
less on intricacy or precious 
materials than on clever design, 
upon which a further level of 
ornament, closely related in 
theme but not in scale, is 
superimposed. 


At the other end of the decorative spectrum, ornament does 
not so much overwhelm as become the functional shape. This can 
blur the distinction between ornament (something added for the 
sake of visual pleasure), and design (functional shape as a means 
to visual pleasure). Sometimes the functional shape already 
evokes an image or pattern; what the artist ‘adds’ is the explicit 
connection, as in the case of a sword hilt where relatively little 
imagination, as distinct from technical skill, was needed to 
transform the pommel and knuckle-guard into an elephant 


attacked by a tiger. 


55. This silver cup by the Dutch 
artist Adam van Vianen, from 
1614, is not only a technical tour 
de force, it is one of the very few 
ornamental works that deserve 
recognition as art-historical 
turning-points. Van Vianen’s 
breakthrough was the introduction 
of inchoate or indeterminate form, 
which paved the way for both 
Rococo and modernist ornament. 


56. (below) Coronation mantle of 
Roger Il. Silk and metallic 
embroidery with appliqué and 
sequins. Sicily, 1133-34. The 
time-honored royal theme of 
predator and prey survived well 
into the Middle Ages (cf. Ill. 27). 
Although the mantle was made for 
a Christian ruler, the style of the 
ornament is Islamic. 

57. (opposite below) Woven robe. 
American/Canadian Northwest 
Coast (Chiikat), 19th century. 
Although differing in size, 
technique and cultural origin, 
these two textiles address the 
same problem: how to construct 
large-scale two-dimensional 
ornament that will be meaningful 
when worn. 
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The seventeenth-century silver cup by Adam van Vianen 
carries the same approach to its imaginative limits. Celebrated 
since the time of its making as a technical achievement (the body 
of the cup was raised from a single sheet of metal) and as one of 
the most stylistically innovative works in the history of decora- 
tive art, it is no less daring in its integration of form and theme. 
Inallusive, even riddling fashion it embodies the myth of Perseus 
and Andromeda. The Barbary ape supporting the bowl on its 
shoulders refers parodically to Atlas: both the giant who held up 
the sky, and the mountainous region of Barbary — North Africa— 
where he lived. It was in North Africa that Perseus, returning 
home after slaying the Gorgon Medusa, saw and rescued 
Andromeda (the bowed figure with streaming hair), who had 
been chained to a rock to be devoured by a sea-monster (the 
grotesque face at the extreme left of the cup’s body). Only 
Perseus himself is missing, as if his presence would make the 
riddle too easy. 

The dialogue of ornament and functional form takes many 
guises. Although the twelfth-century coronation mantle of 
Roger II of Sicily bears little resemblance to a nineteenth- 
century Chilkat robe from North America’s Northwest Coast, 
both are solutions to a single problem: how to construct orna- 
ment on a two-dimensional surface so that the pattern will still 
make sense when the textile is draped around a three-dimen- 
sional body. 
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58. Nave of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. English, 
1446-1515. Throughout its 
history, Gothic architecture tends 
increasingly toward verticality and 
insubstantiality. In the final phase 
of the style, illustrated here, the 
architectural forms that express 
these qualities are so attenuated 
that they have largely ceased to 
be weight-bearing, and elaborate 
external buttresses are needed. 


In architecture, ornament may either conceal or accentuate 
structure, Both imply that ornament is something extraneous, 
added after the building ts physically or at least conceptually 
complete. Sometimes, however, the structural members themselves 
play an ornamental role, as in late Gothic architecture with its 
delicate windows and fan vaulting. This synthesis of structure 
and ornament is intellectually as well as visually satisfying, since it 
circumvents the (to us) disturbing conflict between intrinsic and 
extraneous forms. Unfortunately it is also very hard to maintain, 
physically or aesthetically: it creates an appetite for variety and 
elaboration which structure — real weight-bearing structure — 
cannot gratify for long. 

This is what happened in England during the last flowering of 
Gothic architecture in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
The fan vaulting of King’s College Chapel in Cambridge is no 
longer structure taking on the character of ornament, but orna- 
ment presented in the guise of structure. In purely visual terms it 
works wonders in lightening and dematerializing the roof. 
Structurally, it adds so much weight that massive external but- 
tresses are required to support it. As if in recognition of their 
purely decorative role, the vaults play host to a secondary program 
of ornament, in the form of blind arcading between their ribs. Like 
the ribs themselves, this motif has its origin in structural form, but 
unlike them it has ceased to convey even a semblance of function. 

A comparable development took place in Islamic architecture, 
where the niche-like units known in English as squinches were 


widely used to ease the transition between a square room and a 


circular dome. Around the eleventh century, designers began 


59. Tiled niche from the Masjid-i 
Shah, Isfahan. Persian, first half 
of the 17th century. The large 
niche as an architectural form is 
characteristically Islamic, as is the 
system of lining the niche with 
many smaller, interlocking niches. 
This system is often referred to as 
stalactite decoration; the technical 
term is mugarnas. 


breaking up the structurally straightforward, visually rather 
awkward squinch into a grouping of smaller niches. Not only did 
this innovation permit more graceful transitions, it soon took on 
an ornamental life of its own. The result was the muqarnas, a cas- 
cade of projecting, overlapping, interlocking niches which became 
one of the characteristic forms of architectural ornament through- 
out the Muslim world. 

The mugarnas was a favored adornment for the insides of much 
larger niches, such as monumental gates. It is probably the only 
ornamental form to take full advantage of the spatial relations 
within and around a niche. Whereas other pattern-types remain 
basically two-dimensional even when interpreted in relief on a 
curved surface, the many small niches comprising the mugarnas 
are intrinsically three-dimensional. They do not simply adorn the 
concave shell, they transform it into something far more complex. 
Like the facets of a Jewel, the projecting edges and receding curves 
of the muqarnas catch the light in ways that vary with the time of 
day and the position of the viewer. 

Although the muqarnas functions as ornament, it 1s not easily 
separated from the structure it adorns. This is because it not only 
began life as an architectural form, but remains one: it conveys, as a 
simple curved surface cannot, the distribution of forces and sup- 
ports invelved in the transition from one plane to another. In this 
respect it is very like fan vaulting, and as with fan vaulting it does 
not matter whether the structural message it conveys is the true 
one. What matters is that the surface now makes intuitive, visual 
sense. The mugarnas bridges the gap between part and whole, and 


between human and monumental scale. 
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60. Lintel of a meeting house. 
Carved wood. New Zealand 
(Maori), c. 1860. 


61. Drag handle. Walrus ivory. 
Bering Strait (Little Diomede 
Island), 300-500 ao. Old Bering 
Sea ornament, with its highly 
stylized animal forms, may well be 
ancestral to the art of the Northwest 
Coast Indians (cf. Ill. 62). 
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Identifying Ornamental Styles 


An ornamental style is a choice of motifs or patterns, or a way of 


interpreting or combining them, that reflects the skills and 
preferences of the maker and the tastes of the intended viewer. 
Soine styles of ornament appear highly consistent, not because 
they lack imagination but because they are shaped by a strict 
conventional system. Maori woodcarving from New Zealand, 
for example, is both varied and exuberant, but a high proportion 
of its designs are variations on just two themes: spirals and tat- 
tooed figures. Old Bering Sea ornament of the early first millen- 
nium AD relies on deceptively simplified body parts, especially 
eyes, to create a variety of representational and non-representa- 
tional effects, often simultaneously. 

American Indian art of the Pacific Northwest is more overtly 
complex, but here too we find an overarching consistency. 
Northwest Coast ornament is largely representational, but the 
images can be so stylized that experts, even those raised in the 
tradition, sometimes disagree about what, exactly, is repre- 
sented. Fragmentation is the first principle. A human or aninal 
figure is broken up into body parts— eyes, beak, tail and so forth— 
which are then arranged either symmetrically or asymmetri- 
cally over the object’s surface. Many of the parts are convention- 
ally identifiable: the beaver’s tail, the bear's ears, the raven’s 
beak. Others are not so specific, and can belong to more than one 
creature at the sane time, hence the disagreements regarding 


subject matter. 
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62. Storage chest. Carved and 
painted wood. American/ 
Canadian Northwest Coast (Tlingit 
or Tsimshian), before 1862. 


Irom an ornamental point of view, how we look at these pat- 
terns is as important as what we look for. The main composi- 
tional sub-units of the Northwest Coast wooden chest appear to 
be separated by continuous, relatively broad bands without 
detailing. The word ‘separated’ implies that these bands are part 
of the background, since that is what a viewer accustomed 
to Eurasian pattern-types is likely to assuine. In fact they are 
the very opposite: what Bill Holm, a distinguished Haida wood- 
carver and interpreter of his people’s art, calls primary form- 
lines, the defining lines of the most important parts of the image. 
Smaller motifs have their own form-lines. In other words, 
although the composition is every bit as stylized as it first 
appears to be, it is much less static. Instead of floating on a 
neutral ground that insulates them from one another, the 
various parts interact at every possible point. To see the 
ornament as it is meant to be seen, we must re-integrate the 


form-lines into the image. 


63. (right) Bronze and iron 
helmet, with coral inlays, late 
4th century Bc. Found in Italy. 
64. (below) Bronze mirror. 


Desborough, Engl 
ist century Bc. 


and, late 


The Celts were — along with the 


Greeks and Roma 


ns — the ‘other’ 


cultural power in Europe in the 


second half of the 
sc. During the ear 
most of their politi 


first millennium 
ly centuries AD, 
ical centers 


succumbed to Roman and 
Germanic pressure, but they 


remained an artis 


ic force, notably 


in Ireland. Both the helmet and 
the mirror illustrate the Celtic 


fascination with s 
the ambiguous re 
and ground. 


pirals, and with 
ation of pattern 
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65. Page from the Book of 
Durrow. British Isles, c. AD 675. 
Celtic ornament underwent a 
tenaissance in the Christian Early 
Middle Ages. This ‘carpet page’ 
(a modern term for a page 
consisting entirely of ornament) 
comes from a gospel book. The 
Celtic character of the ornament 
in the central field is easily 
recognized with the help of the 
helmet and mirror opposite (Ills 
63 and 64), but the interlace 
border comes from Roman art, 
filtered through Germanic tastes. 
This mixture of Celtic and 
Germanic elements is technically 
known as Hiberno-Saxon. 


The ornament of the Celts in ancient Europe is famous for its 
variations on a single motif, the spiral, and a single visual princi- 
ple, the ambiguous relation of form and background. Celtic 
ornament is the first ‘difficult’ style in post-Neolithic Europe — 
the first in which the pleasures of the eye include a challenge to 
the mind — and the first to explore the implications of visual 
movement. The Desborough mirror shows this style at its 
subtlest. The surface is of two kinds: plain, and darkened with 
cross-hatching. Since the darker areas stand out clearly against 
the smooth surface, it is natural to view them as the ‘positive’ 
areas, the ‘real’ motifs and patterns. However, the artist has 
carefully de-emphasized these shapes, making them narrow and 
tapering, and cutting into the largest of them with geometric 
shapes that recreate the same ambiguities on a smaller scale. 
Subdivided, interrupted and generally weakened, the dark parts 
of the design no longer assert themselves. Often they taper to the 
thinnest of lines, leaving us in doubt as to what we are actually 
secing. Is it the final attenuation of a single dark shape, bounded 
on both sides by the plain ground, or is it one side of a different 
and much larger shape, enclosing a complex mosaic of light and 
dark elements? It can of course be either, or both at once. The 
swirling, tapering outlines keep the eye in constant motion, 
suggesting an almost endless series of combinations. Formal 
weakness, the absence of clearly defined ‘positive’ shapes, has 


become conceptual strength. 
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66. Bronze vessel (fangy/). 


Chinese, S 


half of the second millennium Bc 


hang dynasty, second 


Cast bronze vessels like this one 


represent tl 


he classical ideal in 


Chinese ornament. Although 
Shang bronzes can be more 
elaborate than this example 


suggests, t 
always dis' 


he motifs are almost 
inct, and symmetry 


acts as a powerful organizing 


principle. 


The large mask-like 


form, known as a taotie, is 


considered 


the most important 


single theme in early Chinese 


ornament. 


67. Fragment of a horse-trapping. 
Painted lacquer. Chinese (Suixian, 


Hubei Province), Warring States 


Period, 40 


3-221 Bc. 


The coiling monsters on this 


fragment embody the strong two- 


dimension, 


Warring States and Han dynasty 


ornament. 


al tendency in later 


In one of the most interesting coincidences in the history of 
art, the same themes of movement and ambiguity that fascinated 
the Celts became a source of equal fascination to the Chinese —at 
alinost exactly the same time. In the context of Chinese art, this 
was nothing less than a revolution. For more than a thousand 
years previously, cast bronze vessels had been the embodiment of 
Chinese ornamental taste. These vessels from the Shang and 
Early Zhou dynasties (1766-1122 BC, 1122-722 BC) owe their 
classic status in Chinese culture (comparable to that of Greek art 
in the West) to an extraordinarily successful fusion of two- and 
three-dimensional form. Divergence from this ideal, especially 
in the direction of greater flatness or intricacy, is more likely to 
be stigmatized as an artistic decline than praised as innovation. 
Nevertheless, the development of a flamboyantly complex, two- 
dimensional style in the later first millennium BC is not only an 
essential stage in the history of Chinese art, it is one of the most 
important and fascinating movements in the history of orna- 
ment. 

The fourth-century Bc dagger hilt exemplifies the new fasci- 
nation with intricacy. At the same time, there was a sharp 
increase in two-dimensionality, as the almost organic synthesis 
of object and ornament in the early bronzes gave way to orna- 
ment for ornament’s sake. These changes, culminating in the art 
of the Warring States period (403-221 Bc) and the Former (or 
Western) Han dynasty (206 Bc—9 AD), affected both the imagina- 
tion of detail and the construction of large-scale patterns. 


Unity’s loss was imagination’s gain. 
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68. Silk embroidery. Chinese 
(Mawangdui), 2nd century Bc. 


This textile, from one of the richest 


known Han dynasty tombs, 
exemplifies the light, free-flowing, 
multi-directional ornament that 
flourished under the Han. 


69. (opposite) Bronze vessel 
(fanghu) with silver and gold 
inlay. Chinese, probably Warring 
States Period (403-221 sc). 
Contrasting colors and a strong 
awareness of the decorative 
potential of pattern-ground 
ambiguity make this one of the 
subtlest examples of two- 

limensional ornament in early 
Chinese art. 


The swirling abstract forms of a bronze vessel inlaid with 
gold and silver recall Celtic ornament at its best. Thanks to the 
contrasting colors of the three metals, however, the effect is not 
only more dramatic but more complex. The ornament of the 
Desborough mirror is conceptually as well as physically two- 
dimensional: forms never overlap, there is no illusion of depth. In 
contrast, the ornament of the bronze vessel is physically flat but 
conceptually or illusionistically three-dimensional, as though 
the interlacing bands of the dagger hilt had been flattened into a 
single plane with their crossing points still carefully noted. 

As with the Desborough mirror, ambiguities arise whenever 
aline can be read simultaneously as a form in its own right and as 
the border of a larger, more complex form. The contrast 
between silver and gold makes the pattern seem unexpectedly 
discontinuous. The choice is no longer just between pattern and 
ground, or even between two and three dimensions, but between 
two different readings of the pattern, according to whether we 
see the gold and silver inlays as areas of different emphasis 
within the same pattern or as two different patterns woven 


together. 
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Even in the same milieu, with the same emphasis on move- 
ment and ambiguity, ornament could develop along very differ- 
ent lines. At first glance, the 2nd-century Bc jade disk is a study 
in disproportion, The dragon appears imprisoned in the center, 
while the leafy scrollwork of the outer register is not only dis- 
turbingly uneven but far too thick and coarse to harmonize with 
it. A second look does not so much dispel as complicate this 
impression. The dragon is by no means confined, but strides 
across the whole inner diameter of the disk. At the same time it is 
transformed: the tail broadens as it curves into a bold spiral, and 
1s jomed to another, counterbalancing spiral, even broader and of 
a different texture. Against our first intuition, the figure of the 
dragon is now continuous with the scrollwork that surrounds it. 

Meanwhile, a bird is perched on the dragon’s foreleg where it 
reaches out to touch the rim. We can now recognize the motif as a 
whole: dragon and phoenix, the celestial symbols of royal 
potency, respectively male and female. Although the body of the 
phoenix is small, her crest and tail feathers branch and spiral 
until they almost fill the outer register, creating the bold and dis- 
turbing scrollwork that first caught our attention. The contrast 
between the inner and outer registers is only part of a daringly 
complex relationship. The dragon, emblem of the male, strides 
from edge to edge of the composition, while the phoenix, his con- 
sort, frames and encloses him. Yet far from giving us a straight- 
forward contrast between dynamic and static forms, or between 
linear and circular motion, the artist has bound the two celestial 
symbols together. Dragon and phoenix are inseparable partners 
in an endless dance of grace and strength, light and darkness, 
movement and rest. 

Up to this point, we have focused on works which typify the 
style of a particular time and place, and on styles which are so 
consistent that individual works can reasonably be said to typify 
them. Yet few seemingly straightforward ideas are more hedged 
round with ambiguity that that of a regional or period style. On 
the one hand, we assume that when people live or work together, 
whether the milieu is a workshop, guild, village, city-state or 
empire, the things they make will have recognizable features in 
common. On the other hand, individuals, no matter how similar 
their background and training, work differently from one 
another. Projects differ in material, scale and cost, all of which 
can influence the choice and execution of patterns. Towns and 
cities, however closely linked within a larger domam, have tradi- 
tions of their own, as do ethnic and socio-economic groups 
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70. Jade disk. Chinese, Han 


within almost any community. With any or all of these factors 
operating at once, it is hard even to know what we mean by a 
style. 

The Gothic style is a good example. For several hundred 
years, beginning in the twelfth century, pointed arches were in 
fashion throughout most of Europe, not just in architecture but 
in purely decorative applications. If we wanted to define the style 
of the time, we might therefore begin by calling it the ‘pointed 
arch’ style, but this simple definition would not satisfy us for 
long. Looking at large-scale buildings with pointed arches, we 
would observe that many also had rose windows. The ‘pointed 
arch’ style would then become the ‘pointed arch and rose win- 
dow’ style, and so on ad infinitum, as we brought in, by the same 
process of association, the whole architectural and decorative 
repertory of the time. As this mental image becomes more 
comprehensive it becomes more precise, but also more unwieldy, 
until the temptation to generalize is overwhelming. At this point 
an abstract entity called ‘Gothic’ begins to take shape: no longer 
just a set of forms, but a set of principles derived from forms, and 


illuminating them in turn, principles like fascination with height 


and attenuation, with visual movement, and with light. 


71. Decorative plaque. Iron, 
partly gilded. Austrian, second 
half of the 15th century. Like 
the interior of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge (Ill. 58), 
this plaque belongs to a late 
and highly ornamental phase 
of the Gothic style. Being 
purely decorative, it makes no 
claim to structural coherence, 
but presents an anthology of 
Gothic motifs, derived 
primarily from architecture 
and executed with a delicacy 
that is all the more remarkable 
for being achieved in iron 


72. (opposite) Rose window R \( ‘ 
over the south portal of : 
Chartres Cathedral. French, 
c. 1227. Rose windows are 
usually enjoyed from the 
ide, where their stained 

glass eclipses all other 
impressions. However, the 
xterior of a rose window can 

a powerful ornamental 

tement in its own right. 
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73. (above) Dagger hilt. Ivory. 
French or German, c. 1300-20. 
7A. (right) Silk textile. Italian 
(Venice), early 15th century. 

The common association of the 
Gothic style with religious 
architecture makes it hard to 
classify a work whose forms evoke 
neither architecture nor religion. 
A shift in perspective allows us to 
see the Gothic as a worldly style 
with a predilection for elegantly 
whimsical ornament based on 
naturalistic images. 


ALES IR RAP IL LPAR IIE LE IITA 


Neither approach is adequate in itself. Whereas the ‘pointed 
arch’ definition quickly becomes ungainly with unsystematized 
detail, the ‘height and light’ definition subordinates individual 
works of art to a retrospective abstraction, when it should be the 
other way around. The only solution is to combine the two 
approaches, so that they balance and correct each other. This lets 
us visualize the Gothic style in something like its true complex- 
ity, as an enormously diverse set of forms governed by shared 
aesthetic principles: visual style as cultural ethos. In this light, 
visually dissimilar works like an ivory dagger hilt and an Italian 
silk can meaningfully be discussed as expressions of the same 


mindset. 


75. Dagger blade. Bronze, inlaid 
with gold. Mycenean, 16th-15th 
century Bc. Although interlocking 
spirals were a Mycenean 
specialty, the gradual diminution 
of the pattern toward the point 
marks this blade as a work of 
exceptional subtlety. 


Sometimes, however, the reality of individual works can dis- 
rupt even as inclusive a category as the Gothic. The ornamental 
frame of the silver plaque by a follower of Brunelleschi (see Il. 
15) is typically Gothic, while the figural panel it encloses is just 
as typically Renatssance, that is to say, directly inspired by the art 
of Classical antiquity. Unlike, say, the ivory dagger hilt and the 
Italian silk, which, despite their differences, exemplify the 
Gothic style in its broadest sense, by general agreement the 
Gothic and Classical parts of the plaque correspond to mutually 
antagonistic mindsets. Yet the two parts ‘belong’ together, in the 
sense that a single workshop could excel in both, and a single 
patron took sufficient pleasure in both to want them combined. 
The only way to resolve this contradiction 1s by changing our 
conceptual framework. Although the incompatibility of Gothic 
and Classical styles is central to our perception of the movement 
we call the Renaissance, we should not be surprised if it breaks 
down on the level of individual works. If we replace the opposing 
categories of Gothic and Classical with a single category — 
‘Italian fifteenth century’ — in which they are not inherently 
opposed, the contradiction evaporates. Even the most basic cate- 
gories of style can and should change with our point of view. 
They are not absolutes but tools, creations of human intellect to 
be modified according to the needs they serve. 

Ideaily such shifts are a matter of choice. In reality the 
decisions are often made for us, without our even knowing it. 
The less we know about a particular milieu, the less reliably we 
can identify its apparent inconsistencies, or judge their impor- 
tance. If the silver plaque were one of only a few dozen works of 
high quality to survive from fifteenth-century Italy, could we 
deduce enough about either its Classical or its Gothic conponent 
to appreciate the significance of their coexisting in a single 
work? 

This is just the sort of problem we encounter with the 
Mycenean style, which flourished in Greece and the Aegean in 
the mid-second millennium Be. An inlaid bronze dagger blade 
exemplifies the non-representational ornament that was nearly 
ubiquitous in the Neolithic period, and remained popular in 
Europe in the Bronze Age. With its closely interlocking spirals, 
and smooth diminution toward the point, it may be the single 
most polished and dynamic rendering of its pattern-type. 
Mycenae is best known, however, for representational orna- 
ment. Whether the scale is tiny or monumental, these composi- 


tions convey a unique balance between often violent naturalism 
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76. Lion gate at Mycenae. 
Mycenean, c, 1250 sc. 
Mycenean decorative art is a 
study in contrasts. Although the 
bodies of the lions are filled with 
strength and the potential for 
movement, the symmetrical 
composition imposes a stability 
that is more in keeping with their 
role as architectural ornament. 


77. Gold cup with octopuses. 
Mycenean, c. 1400 8c. 
Mycenean ornament 
encompasses a broad spectrum 
of themes and emotions, from 
violence to light-hearted 
naturalism. Many scholars 
ssociate the latter strain with 
he Minoan civilization on Crete, 


ot 


Detail, Ill. 33 


78. Frontispiece of a Diwan of 
Sultan-Husayn Mirza. Persian, 

c. 1490. This illuminated page 
illustrates the methods and the 
skill that Islamic artists brought to 
the problem of filling a small area 
with multiple levels of ornament. 


and decorative control (see II]. 33). Yet Mycenean ornament has 
its lighter side. A gold cup with representations of octopuses 
seems to disdain both pattern and narrative in favor of a vividly 
rendered glimpse of everyday reality. 

Sometimes diversity can only be seen against a background 
of unity. Islamic ornament is amazingly consistent for such a 
far-flung realm. Insofar as they can be expressed in words, its 
characteristics are a preference for stylization (often extreme) 
over naturalism, small forms over large, symmetry over asyni- 
metry, grace over strength, predictability over spontaneity, and 
hypotactic patterns over all other types. When a composition 
includes motifs of different sizes, the artist is likely to combine 
them ina subtle hierarchy that allows the smaller forms to fune- 


tion simultaneously as decorative elements in their own right 


and as the building-blocks of larger forms. 
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79. Embroidered riding coat. 
Indian, early 17th century. At first 
glance, the garment appears to 
be decorated with a naturalistic 
scene of wild animals and birds 
in a landscape. Closer inspection 
reveals two horizontal rows of 
images, which are repeated from 
2p to bottom of the garment. The 
ively, unpredictable character of 
pattern comes from a simple 
vice: every second row of each 
e iS mirror-reversed. 


With such a strong conventional system at work, regional 
styles can be hard to distinguish. Nature occasionally comes to 
the rescue by determining the local availability of materials. 
Where stone was not available, for example, builders used brick, 
which invites a different type of decoration. But this is only one 
factor among many. In most cases the general category ‘Islamic’ 
effortlessly trumps a more restricted category like ‘Persian’ or 
‘Egyptian.’ Regional differences are meaningful only within the 
fundamental unity of Islamic art. 

The defining features of Islamic ornament are nonetheless 
tendencies, not laws. There are many small exceptions, and two 
great ones, two artistic milieus that test the limits of convention, 
though they stop short of forcing a new definition of Islamic art. 
One — the Mughal Empire in Northern India — is a special case. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Mughal 


rulers pursued a policy of syncretism, exposing the court, at 


least, to a wide range of cultural traditions, and deliberately 


80. This Turkish drawing from 
the mid-16th century reflects 
contemporary tastes in textile, 


pottery and manuscript ornament, 


but was probably meant to be 
enjoyed for its own sake. As in 
an earlier but stylistically related 
fantasy (Ill. 16), the dragon is 
derived from China by way of 
Persia. The individual floral 


elements are also Persian-derived, 


but the dynamic execution, 
especially at the extreme left, 
is typical of Ottoman Turkish 
ornament at its best. 


incorporating foreign styles and themes into their art. In orna- 


ment, Mughal artists usually handled the influx of new forms by 
re-shaping them according to the unwritten rules of Islamic art: 
delicacy, symmetry and so forth. But this was not always possible 
—or desirable. Mughal decorative art has a higher concentration 
of naturalistic animal images than any other Islamic style. 

The other great exception is the art of the Ottoman Turks, 
especially during the sixteenth century. Their case differs from 
that of the Mughals, in that they did not rely nearly so much on 
foreign influence. Most of their motifs and patterns came from 
the traditional Muslim repertory, but unlike other Muslim soci- 
eties the Ottomans were fascinated by contrasts, disparities of 
scale, the dramatically bold and the disturbingly unexpected. 
Sometimes the differences are subtle: the Turkish dragon does 
not differ greatly iv type from the other Chinese-inspired drag- 
ons that had populated Islamic art since the Mongol invasions. 
What makes it uniquely Ottoman is the tense interplay of grace 
and strength, extending right down to the dynamically tapered 
pen-strokes. 

Although such tension is remarkable ina sinall and exquisite 
monochrome drawing (it is less than sixteen inches long), other 
media invited far more spectacular experiments in color, texture 
and scale. Court jewelers paired precious stones with marbled 
paper, or set off the rich luster of gold against the dull grey-black 
of zine. The modified ogival pattern —a network of tapered com- 
partments — on a mid-16th-century Turkish helmet sets the 
stage for a display of controlled confusion. Gold tendrils inlaid in 
the grey steel show up clearly, while the equally fine arabesques 
in the gold medallions are obscured by lack of contrast — gold 
against gold. The sense of pattern overwhelmed by texture is 
accentuated by the irregular cabochon stones. The medallions 
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81. This ceremonial helmet from 
the mid-16th century exemplifies 
the Ottoman Turks’ fascination 
with discordant effects. The first 
impression is of confusion and 
sensory overload; analysis reveals 
level after level of carefully 
calculated disharmony. 


impress, not by their design or craftsmanship, but by a negligent 
and prodigal ostentation. Yet these impulses are held firmly in 
check by the ogival pattern: by the austerity of the background 
steel, the boldness and legibility of the inlaid vine, and the way 
the contrast between steel and gold transforms mere back- 
ground into a framing system strong enough to contain and 
even dominate the medallions. The stones, too, are in jarring 
contrast. Theoretically, blue and red should harmonize, but the 
opacity of turquoise and the transparency of ruby and amethyst 
belong to different worlds. As an example of ‘barbaric’ splendor 
achieved through refinement and cultivated daring, the sum of 
these effects is probably unmatched in the history of decorative 


art. 


82. This silk caftan, also from 
the mid-16th century, displays 
another facet of Ottoman 
ornament — the willingness 

to experiment with scale. The 
size of the main motifs would 
overwhelm any human wearer. 
Yet contemporary paintings show 
that sultans and courtiers did not 
shrink from appearing together 
in a variety of large-patterned 
garments. 


A similar sensibility underlies an imperial silk caftan. Here, 
the main conflict is one of scale. The pattern would dwarf 
any human wearer, even a sultan. The motifs are either large 
and bold or small and delicate, with nothing in between. 
Accentuating the disparities of scale are disparities of rhythm. 
By most expectations, the twelve-pointed stars should be the 
defining elements of the pattern; almost everything else frames, 
connects or otherwise highlights them. In actuality, the huge 
leaf-shaped forms, striped with red at the center, equal or surpass 
them in boldness. The two sets of dominant forms are so differ- 
ent in character, one static and the other dynamic, that each 
seems to ignore the other’s presence. The huge scale of the 
design exaggerates the disparity by showing so little of the pat- 
tern at a time. Despite an apparently straightforward organiza- 
tion, it resists any attempt to make sense of it as a pattern, as 
though any such integration would weaken its almost over- 
whelming boldness. Once again, Ottoman art disdains the 
unwritten rules of ornament in general and Islamic ornament in 
particular. Only Ottoman designers consistently played fast and 
loose with those rules, and were rewarded with effects beyond 


the reach of more convention-bound styles. 


so 


Chapter 2: 


83. Group of carved objects. 
Antler. France (Isturitz), Late 
Paleolithic (Magdalenian), 

c. 17,000-14,000 sc. The 
purpose of these objects, known 
as ‘batons,’ is unknown. The 
objects shown here are among 
the relatively few specimens of 
non-representational ornament 
from the Paleolithic. Typically, 
they appear less assured, both 
technically and formally, than the 
representational ornament of the 
time. The example on the far right 
is an exception. 


Sketches in Art History: 
The Three Ages of Ornament 


Paleolithic: A False Dawn? 

The urge to embellish functional objects is very old indeed, but 
we cannot speak of a separate art of ornament until the Upper 
Paleolithic, approximately 35,000 to 12,000 years ago. Inits final 
10,000 years especially, this was the first ‘golden age’ in the his- 
tory of art. Cave paintings are its most famous expression, but it 
was also a golden age of ornament, in the medium of carved 
antler and bone. A small portion of this ornament is geometric, 
but most, and certainly the most brilliant, is representational, 
depicting animals and animal heads. What makes the Paleolithic 
style the most enigmatic in the history of ornament is that in 
addition to being representational, it is often literalistic. Instead 
of evoking a few carefully chosen features, it aspires to the com- 
plete and accurate depiction of animal forms. This approach is 
foreign to most people's idea of the ‘beginning of art.’ There is 
little difficulty in seeing the non-representational ornament of 
the period as an early stage in the evolution that would give us, 
thousands of years later, the masterpieces of Chinese bronze- 
casting, Hiberno-Saxon manuscript painting, and Persian rug- 
weaving, but what do the representational carvings of the 
Paleolithic lead to? They are already masterpieces, already the 
culmination of a long development. In the grand historical 
scheme they do not /eadanywhere. 

We do not know where the representational ornament of the 
Upper Paleolithic came from, in the sense that dynastic 
Egyptian art came from predynastic, or Italian Renaissance art 
came from Greco-Roman art superimposed on Gothic. To all 
appearances it came from the direct imitation of nature, but 
appearances can deceive. A style that so sensitively captures the 
anatomy and movement of animals requires more than observa- 
tion to bring it to life. It requires an imagination at ease with the 
incongruity of grafting the heads and bodies of animals onto 
functional objects, and a particular kind of visual and manual 
training to embrace the natural shapes of antler and bone as 
sources of inspiration instead of constraint. The conventional 


roots of Paleolithic ornament go very deep. 
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84-86. Complete and fragmentary 
spear-throwers from the 
Magdalenian period, the ‘golden 
age’ of Paleolithic art. All three 
objects date from approximately 
17,000-14,000 sc. The 
outstanding achievement of 
Magdalenian decorative art is its 
use of highly naturalistic, three- 
dimensional animal forms. When 
the animal forms are integrated 
with functional objects, as in 
these three examples, the 
achievement is even more 
impressive. It is not just a matter 
of visualizing the ornamental form 
in the functional one, as in many 
later works (cf. Ill. 54). Rather, 
the maker must begin with an 
object of fixed shape, such as an 
antler, and recognize which part 
of it can serve as the basis for an 
implement — and, at the same - 
time, how the implement can be 
decorated! 


o2. 


Paleolithic ornament is one of the great human achieve- 
ments, but it has the character of a false dawn. However strong 
its conventional base, it is largely an art of making do. Artists 
did not create their own media, but accepted what nature gave 
them. More controllable but ephemeral techniques such as wood- 
carving, drawing on animal skins, or even sand-painting may have 
been widespread, but we can only judge by what we know, and in 
most of the surviving Paleolithic art, cave-painting as well as 
portable works, the creative process began with a found object (if 
only the bumps and hollows ona rock surface), nota tabula rasa. 

This ‘improvisational’ aspect of Paleolithic art is crucial to 
both its vitality and its disappearance. With the collapse of the 
extraordinarily rich Pleistocene ecosystem in Europe, and the 
extinction of the big, cold-adapted animals around which human 
life had revolved, art lost both its governing theme and its 
most challenging materials. For tens of thousands of years, a 
significant portion of the energy of art had been channeled into 
overcoming the limitations of the ‘found object.’ The effort paid 
off magnificently, until climatic and social changes rendered 
it meaningless. The conventional system vanished with the 


ecosystem. 
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Clay seals from Catal Hitylk 
irkey. Early Neolithic period, 
) The sense of variety 
lin a basic conventional 

tem Is already impressive. 


Neolithic: The Great Apprenticeship 
After the end of the last great ice age, about 12,000 years ago, the 
Paleolithic way of life and art faded away, and the creative center 
shifted from northern and western Europe to the Near East. 
Four or five thousand years later, the sedentary, agricultural and 
pastoral way of life that we call Neolithic was well established, 
and with it a radically new approach to ornament. The passion- 
ate literalism of the Upper Paleolithic had disappeared. There is 
plenty of figural art in the Neolithic, but ornament is over- 
whelmingly non-representational. Above all, the Neolithic was 
the age of the spiral, which appears in a variety of forms, and on 
every scale from the monumental to the miniature. 
Conventional shifts of such magnitude do not happen 
overnight; this one required a length of time roughly equal to all 
of human history from the beginning of written records to the 
present day. The gradual emergence of village life brought a 
very different relation to animals. Sheep, goats and cattle came 
increasingly under human control. Hunting was still an nnpor- 


tant source of food, but the game animals were smaller and more 
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88. This ceramic bowl from Nebo 
in Bosnia is a mere thousand 
years later than the Catal Huyuk 
seals opposite (Ill. 87), but 
displays far greater assurance in 
its handling of geometric shapes 

It is one of the earliest examples of 
the carefully controlled spiral 
decoration that became the 
hallmark of the Neolithic 


diverse, and the techniques of hunting changed with the inven- 
tion of the bow and the domestication of dogs. These develop- 
nents alone would have kept Neolithic artists from returning to 
the old themes and styles, but there was another great innova- 
tion with far more direct relevance to the making of art. The rise 
of village life catalyzed the development of permanent buildings 
with smooth walls, the invention of weaving, and the systematic 
production of pottery. 

What the three have in common is an unbroken surface 
whose size and shape are, within broad technical limits, at the 
discretion of the maker. This is the tabula rasa, the greatest con- 
tribution of the Neolithic to the history of art. Its significance 
lies in the fact that for the first time, artistic production encom- 
passed the entire object. It was no longer a question of making 
do, of tailoring the imagination to the found object. Art could get 
in on the ground floor. Ifan object was to be decorated, its shape 
and texture could be planned from the beginning with decora- 
tion in mind. 

This enormous change created a far stronger and more coni- 
plex bond between object and ornament than had previously 
existed. Paradoxically, it also weakened that bond. However 
carefully adjusted to each other, object and ornament are now 
separate artifacts. Inherent in the separation is the idea of 


ornament as something extraneous to the object, and therefore 
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89. Ceramic vessel. Chinese, 
2600-2300 Bc. The painted 


ration of this earthenware pot 
onfidence and fluidity that 
Yebo bowl (Ill. 88), for all its 
ms to lack. 
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90. Confronted leopards. Plaster. 


Turkey (Catal Hiyiik), c. 6000 Bc. 


Although we are accustomed to 
thinking of symmetrical doubling 
as a basic feature of ornament 
in general and animal ornament 
in particular, itis very rare in 
Paleolithic art (cf, II. 84). The 
kind of symmetry we take for 
granted in the Bronze and Iron 
Ages (cf. Ills 76, 97) appears 
consistently for the first time 

in the Neolithic. 


subordinate to it. Nevertheless, only when object and ornament 
are conceptually separable can the possibilities of ornament be 
systematically explored. 

In addition to its repertory of geometric designs, Neolithic 
art includes representational compositions that suggest, for the 
first time, a direct connection with the historical period. The 
great contribution of Neolithic ornament does not lie in any 
one pattern or technique. Compared to Paleolithic ornament, 
Neolithic ornament seems limited, almost stereotyped, yet if we 
see it overall, with its profusion of hatchings, zigzags, spirals and 
meanders, it 1s systematic in a way that Paleolithic ornament, 
limited by the shapes as well as the textures of its materials, 
could not approach. 

Even simple patterns offer almost infinite scope for varia- 
tion, but this understanding had to be won, laboriously, over 
thousands of years. That is just what Neolithic artists did. In the 
process, they established that the only way to control a full range 
of forms and variations is by technical assurance, and the key to 
technical assurance is repetition. We may find their forms and 
variations simplistic, and their assurance primitive, but it laid 


the foundation for ornament as we understand it today. 
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The Last Five Thousand Years: A Creative Explosion 
The third great age of ornament is hard to recognize because we 
are sull living in it. It began between four and five thousand 
years ago, and coincides with the rise of cities, the keeping of 
written records, and the birth of social and cultural systems 
whose descendants we recognize in today’s world. In ornament, 
the current or historical period has seen a creative explosion 
whose full richness we miss by concentrating on individual 
cultures and styles. The extraordinary diversity of ornament 
makes it almost impossible to do otherwise: how can we speak 
of a unity when even culturally related styles may lack visual 
consistency? Yet this diversity takes on the character of a single 
dazzling achievement if we remember that it is the work of five 
thousand years at most. 

Not everything is new. Spirals, for example, are everywhere, 


as they were in the Neolithic, and it 1s often beyond our power to 60,75 


say whether a given case represents a direct carry-over from the 
previous age, an independent invention, or a transmission from 
another culture. Nevertheless, the undoubted innovations are 
enough to set ‘our’ age apart from everything that came before. 
One of these innovations is technological: the mastery of metal, 
whose ductility and permanence have probably done as mueh to 


shape the ornamental sensibility of the current age as pottery 


did to shape that of the Neolithic. Other innovations are formal. 


91. Carved wooden dance shield 
from the Trobriand Islands, late 
19th or early 20th century. 

92. Facade of a West African 
(Ashanti) mud house, c. 1888. 
These works exemplify the wide 
distribution of spirals as a basis for 
ornament. The fact that spiral 
motifs were also prevalent during 
the Neolithic raises fascinating 
questions about the possibility of 
diffusion as against independent 
invention. 


98 


hey include interlace; ornamented or ornamental Writings 141-53; 
patterns relying on the ambiguous relation of motif and ground — 126 


(often referred to as ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ space); and the sys- 18,20, 


tematic exploration of fantasy through linaginary animals and 32,39, 
plants 


93. Dagger blade (detail). Bronze, 94, Page from the Book of Kells. British 
with gold inlay. Chinese, Warring Isles, probably late 8th century. The 
States period (403-221 sc). Opening words of St Matthew’s Gospel 
Chinese writing is not ‘pictographic’ embody several basic conventions of 
but a character can be modified to ornamental writing. These include 
resemble an object or even a figure, variation in the style and size of lettering 
as here. Its decorative function is (the body of the text is written in a very 
closely analogous to that of different script), incorporation of letters 
decorated capital letters in the into an ornamental framework, 
European tradition (cf. Ill. 94) exaggeration of the size of opening 


capital letters, and saturation of the 
enlarged letters with ornament, often to 
the point of near-unrecognizability 
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95. Rocky Mountain elk bulls in 
ritualized combat. Photograph 
by Wild Images/Rita Summers, 
c. 1987. The most likely reason 
why Paleolithic ornament uses 
symmetrical doubling so rarely 
is that the style is highly literal in 
its treatment of animals, and 
symmetrical doubling is rare in 
the animal world. The carving in 
i\|. 84 was probably suggested by 
vents like the one shown here. 


Still another innovation of the current age is a balance 
between literalism and stylization that allows the form to evolve 
in either direction, according to the artist's preference and the 
taste of the time. Ina given artistic milieu, the movement may be 
overwhelmingly toward or away from stylization, but in a global 
perspective it is anything but one-directional. Some traditions 
are conservative, while others change rapidly, and may accom- 
modate a variety of approaches. Since stylistic traditions are 
rarely if ever self-contained, cross-fertilization between styles 
evolving at different speeds, or in different directions, is one of 
the most powerful vitalizing forces in the history of ornament. 

Two of the great principles of ornament in the current age 
are 110t true intovations, since we encounter them mucl: earlier. 
However, their forms and roles change so much that it would be 
misleading to speak of a simple continuity. The first is bilateral 
symmetry as an organizing principle of representational orna- 
ment. Symmetry is so basic to our ideas of order and completion 
that we cannot easily imagine a time when it was not so. Yet I 
know of only one example of symmetrically composed animal 
ornament from the Paleolithic, and even here it is unclear 
whether symmetry was the point of the image, or whether the 


subject merely happened to be symmetrical. 
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96. Silk textile (detail). Byzantine, 
probably 6th century. Sometime 
around the end of the 5th century 
AD, Byzantine silk-weavers 
brought the new technology 

of the drawloom, with its 
unprecedented capacity for 
precise large-scale repetition, to 
bear on the long-standing Roman 
taste for decorative images in 
repeated frames. The result was 
the medallion style, whose 
incorporation of detailed images 
into repetitive patterns made it 
one of the most influential 
innovations in the history of 
ornament. 


Symmetry for its own sake is a creation of the Neolithic, but 


only in the current era has its decorative potential been fully 
explored. Any kind of image can be conceived symmetrically, 
even if the result is clearly recognizable as a single image deliber- 
ately doubled. A symmetrical image is self-contained, and thus 
automatically distanced from the viewer. Instead of relating to it 
as a scene in which we might participate, we see it whole, from 
outside. The resulting emotional distance between the image 
and the viewer, and the dominance of an imposed artistic con- 
vention over the natural asymmetry of most subjects, bridges 
the gap between representation and ornament, and permits a 
wide range of complex images to function ornamentally. This 


is especially noticeable when the subject is a violent one, or 
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97. Pendant (one of a pair) 
Gold, with semi-precious stones. 
Bactrian, c. 1st century ab. The 
human figure holding a monster 
or wild animal in each hand is 
both an ornamental theme and an 
ancient symbol of power and 
vilization. The balance between 
Abolic and purely visual 
lasis varies from case to 
re, the combination 


includes figures of potential violence such as heroes and wild 
animals. Syminetry is a means of containing the violence with- 
out quite suppressing it, and these image-motifs often rank 
ainong the most powerful in the history of ornament. 

The other great contribution of the current era is animal 
ornament itself: the whole repertory of real or imaginary ani- 
mals, alone, symmetrically paired or locked in combat, that are a 
vital part of Eurasian decorative art in almost every style and 
medium, More than any other ornamental theme, animals evoke 
the wildness of the primeval world. It comes as a shock to realize 


that this ornament is not a legacy of the Paleolithic, but a re- 


invention after along interregnum. 
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98. Clay mold. Chinese (Shanxi), 
5th-4th century 6c. This clay 
panel, unearthed in the ruins of a 
bronze foundry, was used in the 
making of ornamental bronze 
vessels like that in Ill. 66. The 
monster's face is derived from the 
taotie, already an ancient motif 
when the object was made. The 
body, split in half for the sake of 
symmetry and broken up into its 
component parts with an almost 
Cubist disregard for anatomy, 

is a later elaboration 


99. Silk textile. Chinese, 7th-8th 
century. Within a century of its 
invention, the medallion style 

(Ill. 96) had spread from 
Byzantium to China, where it 
became an integral part of the 
eclectic repertory of Tang dynasty 
ornament. Although the overall 
design is Byzantine, the theme of 
the mounted hunter turning back 
to shoot at a lion has been 
borrowed almost unchanged 
from Persian art. 
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Ornament and Cultural Exchange 

Played out on the global stage, the history of ornament is a 
many-faceted drama of creation and renewal, remembering and 
forgetting. To reconstruct this drama in full is not a hopeless 
task, but in our present state of knowledge it is an impractical 
one. Even within narrow chronological and cultural limits, such 
as eighth-century China or eighteenth-century France, huge 
ainounts of information remain to be synthesized — and this is 
only the beginning. Ornament does not evolve within strict cate- 
gories of time and place, but reflects the interaction and trans- 
formation of cultures through migration, trade, conquest and 
the spread of religions. 

If the story of ornament in the historical period is ever told in 
full, it will probably not begin with a cultural ‘big bang,’ but with 
a tangle of coincidences and false starts. Styles diverge and con- 
verge, and exhaust and renew themselves. Cultures long isolated 
from one another may find themselves in close contact. The 
Chinese and Indo-European cultural spheres, for example, are to 
all appearances radically separate: if they have a common origin 
it is too remote to be glimpsed today. Yet for thousands of years 
China has participated fully in the process of cultural give and 
take across Eurasia. In the second half of the first millennium BC, 
China was a inajor link in the chain of related styles known col- 
lectively if somewhat confusingly as the Animal Style. Between 
the sixth and eighth centuries AD, Chinese artists drew on 
Indian, Persian and Byzantine patterns to create the magnificent 
synthesis that was Tang dynasty ornament. And in the 
eighteenth century, China had a powerful thematic (though not 
strictly speaking stylistic) influence on the ornament of Western 
Europe. 

The process of exchange does not belong only to a romantic 
past; it continues to the present day. A rug featured in a recent 
mail-order catalogue shows how the interaction can work in 
today’s ‘global’ society. The caption reads in part: ‘Inspired by 
African art motifs, this magnificent rug is designed by Utah 
artist and graphic designer McRay Magelby for the Tibet Rug 
Company, a joint venture between a local rug merchant and 
Tibetan refugees in Katmandu, Nepal.’ How many choices and 
connections these words imply! An American artist sets out to 
design a rug to be produced in multiples for sale in his own coun- 
try. It must be handmade, and just as important, must /ook hand- 
made: people who buy hand-knotted rugs are likely to care not 
just for the pattern but for the visible aura of craft. Yet if the 
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100. Ornament print, by Jean- 
Baptiste Pillement. French, 

c. 1770. An example of the 
type of ornament known as 
chinoiserie, which flourished in 
Europe during the 18th century. 
The gracefully fantastic blend 
of foliage, landscape and 
architecture is typical of the 
European Rococo, while the 
human figures and the dragon 
are intended to give an ‘oriental’ 
flavor. 


101. Knotted pile rug, designed 
by McRay Magelby. American 
(made in Nepal), 1997. The 
combination of an American 
designer, unspecified ‘African’ 
motifs, and Tibetan artisans 
exemplifies the internationalism of 
today’s world, but there is nothing 
fundamentally new about this 
kind of mixing. Cross-cultural 
trade has always resulted in the 
deracination of artistic forms, 
often with fascinating results. 
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design is too complex, or too foreign, not enough people will buy 
it. For the same reason, the rug cannot be too expensive, which 
means labor costs must be kept down. 

A combination of African motifs (where in Africa? we are 
neyer told) provides part of the answer. Relatively unobtrusive 
and ‘modern’ in their simplicity, they are nonetheless exotic 
enough to evoke a culture where handweaving is still the rule. 
But the rugs are not made in Africa. Perhaps the country or 
countries where the motifs originate have no rug-making tradi- 
tion. Perhaps some other factor, such as political instability, 
inakes local manufacture impossible. In any case, another site 
must be found. The Tibetan refugee community is a felicitous 
choice, Tibetan rug-makers are known for their openness to new 
patterns, their work makes up in boldness and durability for 
what it lacks in finesse, and they provide excellent value for 
money. Not least, as refugees they elicit a degree of sympathy 
that could tip the balance in favor of purchase. 

The design embodies a distinctive sensibility, in which the 
‘ethnic’ and ‘artisanal’ character of a work counts for more than 
its authenticity, if by authenticity we mean artisans creating 
their own ancestral patterns in their own ancestral media and 
techniques. Although the emphasis on handwork and traditional 
skills is distinctively modern, the interplay of art and commerce 
isnot very different from what we find in much earlier times. The 
deracination of styles, in particular, has a long history. The only 
difference is that until recently, artistic and commercial relations 
with far-distant cultures took longer to establish because of the 


difficulty of travel. 


The Paisley Pattern: A Paradigm of Cultural Exchange 

More than any other episode in the history of ornament, the 
evolution of Kashmir and Paisley shaw]s illustrates the multiple 
factors — materia] and technique, fashion, international trade 
and artistic invention — that can shape a style. During the late 
eighteenth century and most of the nineteenth, large, elabo- 
rately patterned woolen shawls were among the most important 
fashion accessories for European women. The shawls originated 
in India, specifically in Kashmir. Their typical motif, known as 
a boteh (Persian for flower), was derived from a plant or a vase 
of flowers, and has been a staple of Indo-Persian ornament from 
at least the seventeenth century. However, the shawls that 
attracted so much attention in eighteenth-century Europe were 
valued less for their patterns than for their material: cashmere, of 
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102. Printed cotton floor-cloth 
(detail). Indian, before 1689. 
This repeated floral arrangement, 
itself of Persian origin, marks the 
beginning of the evolution of the 
boteh, the fundamental unit of the 
Paisley pattern. Note especially 
how each unit fits into a compact, 
teardrop-shaped outline. 


which the finest and rarest form — as/7 tis — was made from the 


under-fur of half-wild Himalayan goats, not shorn but gathered 
offrocks and trees where the animals rubbed off their undercoats 
every spring, 

The weaving technique, known today as twill tapestry, was 
worthy of the fiber. In tapestry weaving, weft threads are the 
pattern builders, and they must be woven in separately by hand. 
The process is analogous to building up an image in painting, 
brushstroke by brushstroke. It is a wonderfully flexible tech- 
nique, but for intricate patterns it is very labor-intensive. There 
are no short-cuts, and the mechanical difficulty remains the 
same whether one is doing a particular motif for the first time or 
the tenth. 

Tapestry has long been the weaving technique of choice tor 
non-repeating compositions, large or sinall: the word tapestry 
conjures up the huge woven ‘paintings’ of the late Middle Ages 


and Renaissance. Repeating patterns, whatever their size, tend 
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103. Border from a shawl (detail) 
Indian (Kashmir), c. 1800. This is 
probably as far as Indian weavers 
took the evolution of the boteh 
without massive Western 
influence. Although the teardrop- 
shaped unit is now Clearly 
defined, the relation to earlier, 
nore open compositions is still 
scernible, and no attempt has 
en made to extend the pattern 
yond the border of the shawl 


to spur the development of labor-saving devices, up to and 
including the enormously complicated jacquard looms of the 
nineteenth century. In éwz7// tapestry, however, the entire textile, 
including the most delicate repeat patterns, is woven by hand in 
the simplest and most time-consuming way. The weavers used 
needles to introduce the various colored wefts, working on a 
scale as fine as embroidery. Yet it is not embroidery. No matter 
how delicate the pattern, the wefts create cloth and ornament 
simultaneously, and the twill structure remains unchanged. For 
a single weaver, a richly patterned shawl could easily take a year 
to finish, though the work was often portioned out to two or 
more, then carefully pieced together. 

Once the Kashmir shaw] was discovered by Europeans, some 
Western entrepreneurs commissioned large numbers of shawls 
from India, while others struggled to imitate or surpass the 
Indian product, using Western materials and techniques. These 
efforts had mixed success. No European wool, from goat or 
sheep, could match the softness of Himalayan cashmere, and 
attempts to naturalize Asian goats in various parts of Europe 
were uniformly unsuccessful. However, European weavers using 
mechanized looms were able to produce a European version of 
the Kashmir shawl—and produce it in large numbers. 

In contrast to the original Kashmir weavings, whose orna- 
ment was confined to a row of bofehs at each end, European 
taste favored ever-larger areas of ornament, achieved either by 


‘stretching’ the individual bofehs or by adding new ones, or both. 
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104. Shawl (detail). British or 
French, 1840-50. European 
designers, working for machine- 
driven looms, abandoned the 
short, clearly defined botehs and 
pointillistic effects of the Indian 
shawl in favor of the elongated, 
often overlapping forms which 
have become associated with the 
Scottish weaving town of Paisley. 


} Day Wy 


Pressed in from all sides, the unadorned area shrank to a small 


open space at the center and eventually disappeared altogether. 
Indian weavers tried to keep up with this development, but their 
technique put them at a disadvantage. The most common 
response was piecing: assigning a small] section of the pattern to 
each weaver, then stitching the elements together to form a 
shaw]. An alternative was to produce the pattern by hand- 
embroidery on a plain ground; the fact that so exacting a tech- 
nique could be considered a labor-saving expedient testifies to 
the glacial slowness of twill tapestry. Although Indian shaw]s 
retained the cachet of their exotic origin and (sometimes) their 
ultra-luxurious material, by the 1830s the creative balance had 
shifted decisively in favor of the West. 

European shawl production was high fashion and big busi- 
ness. Designs changed from year to year, and were jealously 
guarded and ruthlessly pirated. International exhibitions pro- 


vided a showplace for the latest advances in design and weaving 
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105. Shawl (detail). French, 

c. 1865. In their search for 
novelty, some shawl designers 
introduced pictorial elements that 
competed with, and in some 
cases displaced, the boteh, The 
third quarter of the 19th century 
saw the production of special 
display shawls in which nothing 
remained of the earlier ‘paisley’ 
pattern, Some use nominally 
Persian or Indian imagery, but 
the present example is pure 
chinoiserie. The title of the pattern 
is ‘Chinese Fairy Tale’! 


technology. Until very recently it was common to disparage 
these weavings as examples of nineteenth-century excess, and of 
that offensive oxymoron, machine-made ornament. During the 
last few years, however, it has become possible to see thei, not as 
distortions or betrayals of the handweaver’s art, but as master- 
pieces of the designer’s art. 

Twill tapestry at its best has a gentle liveliness that is well 
suited to delicate motifs viewed at close range, but fades to weak- 
ness at a distance. In Jacquard weaving, details look harsh and 
unmodulated, but extended patterns are fluid and strong. 
Neither limitation was decisive. Jacquard weavers made single 
rows of bolehs, and tapestry weavers made all-over patterns — 
both with considerable success, or the commercial and artistic 
exchange between Europe and India could not have evolved in 


the complex, rewarding way that it did. 


The Evolution of ‘Multinational’ Patterns 

Narratives like this one distill complex evolutionary events into 
manageable if schematic form. Their disadvantage is that they 
reduce art history to a succession of objects, with little regard 
to the individuals or even the societies that create them. Yet 


as learning tools they are of enormous value, provided we 
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remember how much they leave unsaid. A group of stylistically 
related artifacts is like a connect-the-dots puzzle. We have 
reason to think they make a coherent historical picture, but we do 
not know what the picture looks like until the dots are connected 
in the right order. Each dot corresponds not only to an individual 
object, but to the local or period style it embodies. Connecting 
then in the rght order means determining how styles influence 
each other, and how each one evolves through time. 

Much depends on the dates we assign to each work of art. 
Sometimes we are on firm ground, with recent developments 
like the shawl, or with older objects dateable by inscriptions, his- 
torical documents or archaeological context. More often we are 
reduced to inference, bordering on guesswork. “The more pre- 
cisely we try to draw the evolutionary picture, the more carefully 
we must sift the evidence. In effect we are adding more dots 
instead of connecting the ones we have. The more we add, the 
more accurate the picture will be — when we get around to com- 
pleting it. This was the impulse behind the study of ornament in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and it operates 
sporadically to this day. The reason for its slackening is not just 
the rejection of ornament, but the decline of diffusionism. 
Diffusionism is the assumption that artistic styles and other 
forms of cultural expression are transmitted from one society to 
another, changing as they go but preserving a core of similarity. 
It is not that this is no longer thought to happen — it has always 
happened, and always will — but that the emphasis has shifted 
from the unifying to the distinguishing aspects of culture, and 
from diffusion as a large-scale creative force to the circum- 
stances that make diffusion possible in a particular time and 
place. 

Evolutionary narratives exist to be challenged, modified and 
superseded. The point is not to discredit them in principle, but to 
make sure they do not go unquestioned for too long. Not every 
narrative survives the test of me. In 1939, the art historian 
Rudolf Wittkower published a daring study called ‘Eagle and 
Serpent, in which he traced the motif of an eagle in combat with 
a snake from ancient Mesopotamia to Western Europe, 
Northeast and Southeast Asia, the Pacific Islands, and ultimately 
to the Aztecs and other indigenous New World cultures. This 
diffusionist tour de force runs aground on a simple biological 
fact: eagles really do eat snakes. The enormously wide dispersion 
of the motif need not be a case of art begetting art. Some of the 


connections Wittkower posits, especially between Northeast 
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Asia and the Americas as far south as Mexico, are historically 
tenuous for the period in question. In these circumstances, we 
cannot be sure whether people in a given culture took up the 
theme out of a desire to emulate their neighbors, or indepen- 
dently, because they had been fascinated by the sight of eagles 
attacking snakes in real life. Wittkower’s inability to prove a 
causal connection does not mean there is no connection at all. 
The popularity of the theme is itself'a subject for investigation, 
especially if, as Wittkower asserts, it is everywhere symbolic of 


the conflict between good and evil. 


The Medallion Style 
Another narrative requiring correction deals with the origin and 
spread of medallion ornament in medieval Europe and Asia. 
Patterns of tangent or interlaced circular medallions, enclosing 
figures and sometimes whole elaborate scenes, appear quite sud- 
denly in Byzantine silk weaving of the sixth century AD (see IIL. 
96). By the eighth century they have spread as far east as China 
and Japan (see II]. 99), and for the next five hundred years this 
‘medallion style’ ranks among the most consistently favored 
pattern-types, not just in weaving but in virtually all the two- 
dimensional luxury arts of Western Europe, Byzantium, the 
Islamic Middle East, and East Asia (see IIL. 28). 

Where did it come from? The first scholar to address this 
problem was Otto von Falke, whose classic History of the Art of 
Sik- caving (Kunsigeschichte der Serdenweberer ) was published in 


1913. For him there was no problem: he wrote with confidence 


106. Tapestry border. Late Roman 
Empire (Egypt), 5th century. 
Although the drawloom was 
essential to the full development 
of the medallion style, the Roman 
empire had a long tradition of 
ornament based on images in 
repeated frames. This fragment 
exemplifies the most popular 
method of textile decoration in 
Late Roman Egypt: tapestry 
weaving, with a dark (usually 
purple) woolen weft producing the 
pattern on an undyed linen warp. 


that the medallion pattern-type had its origin in earlier Roman 
ornament. Throughout the twentieth century, however, schol- 
ars have rejected this simple explanation, apparently because the 
rigidity and repetition of the pattern-type suggested an ‘orien- 
tal’ rather than a ‘classical’ origin. Asa result, the dominant nar- 
rative of the medallion style places its origin in pre-[slamie Tran 
(despite the lack of early examples from the region), and assumes 
it traveled westward to Byzantium and eastward to China. 
However, a more careful look at the surviving body of Late 
Roman textiles shows that Von Falke was right. Roman weavers, 
working in wool and linen tapestry, had a lasting fondness for 
images in circular frames. All it required to bring the new 
pattern-type to life was the invention of the drawloom, with its 
capacity for precise repetition of complex patterns, and a change 
of material, from wool and linen to silk, whose fineness, unifor- 
mity and unshakeable luxury value sustained the capital- 


intensive practice of drawloom weaving. 


The Vine-Scroll 

There is even a narrative linking the whole of Eurasia, via the 
pattern-type known as the vine-scroll. Known in outline for well 
over a century, it remains one of the most powerful narratives in 
the history of ornament. Around the sixth century Bc, Greek 
artists adopted stylized plant forms from Egypt and the Near 
East, and transformed them into the first Classical vine-scrolls. 
This ornamental theme, with the properties of both a motif and a 
pattern-type, was soon elaborated and given pseudo-naturalistic 
details. In this form it was diffused throughout the hellenistic 


world, the huge Greek sphere of influence established by. 


Alexander the Great (356-323 BC) and comprising the eastern 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Syria-Palestine, Asia Minor (present- 
day Turkey) and for a shorter time the Asian hinterland as far 
east as Afghanistan and northern India. 

In the West, meanwhile, Rome was emerging as a world 
power. The Romans embraced Greek art with boundless enthu- 
siasm, and when, during the first century BC and the first century 
AD, they subjugated Europe as far west as Britain, and the hel- 
lenistic world as far east as Syria, Greco-Roman ornament, with 
the vine-scroll as its mainstay, became the shared heritage of 
western Eurasia and the Mediterranean. 

Perhaps the least-known and most fascinating-chapter of 
the story is the transmission of the vine-scroll to India around 
the beginning of the Christian era, and its subsequent spread 
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107. (opposite above) Wall 
painting from the tomb of 
Sennefer. Egyptian (Thebes), 
14th century ec. The highly 
stylized grapevines at the top of 
the picture are among the oldest 
recognizable ancestors of the 
Greco-Roman vine-scroll. 


108. (opposite below) Red- 
figured cup, by Kachrylion 
(potter) and Euphronios (painter). 
Greek (Attica), late 6th century 8c 
Palmettes and other forms of 
highly stylized floral ornament 
play an important if 
unappreciated role in tne 
decoration of Greek ceramics. 
However, continuous floral scrolls 
tend to remain simple, as here. 


109. (above right) Floor mosaic in 
naturally colored pebbles (detail). 
Greek (Pella), late 4th-early 3rd 
century Bc. One of the earliest 
known vine-scrolls to convey 
flamboyant fantasy instead of 
restraint, this mosaic is from the 
Royal Palace at Pella, the capital 
of Macedon. 


110. (below right) Detail of the 
Ara Pacis (Altar of Peace). Marble, 
Rome, 13-9 ac. Erected by the 
Emperor Augustus, the Ara Pacis 
combines figural imagery with 
this elegant and elaborate 

scroll. Although the symbolic 
interpretation of ornament is rarely 
certain, many scholars believe 
that the variety of plant and 
animal life incorporated into the 
scroll refers to prosperity and the 
Golden Age. 
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111. Top of a footstool. !vory. 
Indian, c. 2nd century AD. 

The highlight of a cache of ivory 
carvings unearthed at Begram, 
Afghanistan, this object combines 
an exuberantly Indian figure style 
with a Greco-Roman ornamental 
border. 


112. Standing Buddha. Indian, 
mid-5th century. The Gupta 
dynasty (late 3rd to 6th centuries) 
was the first period in which 
Greco-Roman ornament lost its 
foreignness and was fully 
assimilated into Indian art. 


through most of East and Southeast Asia. Vine-scrolls of recog- 
nizably Western origin had a firm foothold in India by the 
second century AD. Scholars still debate how this artistic cross- 
fertilization came about: some foeus on the continuing Greek 
presence in south-central Asia after Alexander, others on the 
flourishing trade between India and the Roman Mediterranean. 
For our purposes it would be a mistake to emphasize one channel 
of transmission at the expense of the other. Only multiple types 
of vine-seroll, adopted at various times in different parts of India 
by artists with needs and traditions of their own, can explain the 
many versions of the theme that blossomed there within a few 
generations. 

In the same period, Greco-Roman figural art made nnpor- 
tant contributions to the style and iconography of Buddhist art 
in India, and it is reasonable to assume that the vine-scroll rode 
the same wave of influence. The precise nature of the connection 
is unclear: Gandhara sculpture, the most iconographically inno- 
vative and Western-influenced of early Buddhist styles, is rather 
poor in ornament. Nevertheless, a large proportion of early 
Indian vine ornament is found on Buddhist monuments. The 
link is especially close in the Gupta period (late third to sixth 
centuries AD). Not only did Gupta artists ratse the vine-scroll to 
new levels of elegance, they gave It new prominence in the halos 
of Buddha images. 

These works represent the fullest and most graceful assimi- 
lation of the vine-scroll in India, but they are only a stage in the 
transmission and evolution of the pattern-type. The Chinese 
began to adopt Buddhism in the Later Han dynasty (25-220 AD), 
and with it many of the conventions of Indian Buddhist art. 


Vine-scrolls of Mediterranean origin made their first appearance 


in China in the fifth century, ina Buddhist setting. Once estab- 
lished in China, the vine-scroll moved on to Japan, again along 
the path of Buddhism. It 1s worth noting that just as the vine- 
scroll tradition m India is too complex, even at an early date, to 
admit a simple process of transmission from Greece or Rome, 
early Chinese vine-scrolls do not correspond preciscly to either 
Indian or Mediterranean examples, though generically they 
resemble both. On the global stage, the most successful pattern- 


types invite assimilation by diverse cultures, yet never to such an 


extent that the fundamental continuity ts lost. 


113. Interior of a Buddhist cave- 
temple. Chinese (Yungang), 5th 
century. Although the Chinese 
adopted Buddhism and Buddhist 
art from India, the earliest Chinese 
vine-scrolls do not closely 
resemble any one Indian style. 


114. Vine-scroll from the dais of a 
Buddha image (detail). Bronze. 
Japanese, early 8th century. 
Despite the elegant design, the 
artist combined the bunches of 
grapes with leaves in a way that 
suggests he was unfamiliar with 
grapevines, or else with the 
conventional basis of what was 
still a new and exotic motif. 


115. The guri lacquer technique 
is the ultimate expression of 
beveling, itself a highly effective 
way of harnessing figure-ground 
ambiguity (cf. Ill. 32). In this 
exceptionally elaborate Chinese 
example, from the Song dynasty 
(960-1126), the topmost layer of 
lacquer describes a continuous 
pattern that is ultimately derived 
from vine-scrolls. At the same 
time, the beveled areas hold their 
own as separate pattern elements. 
The delicate stripes that 
characterize the guri technique 
mediate subtly between the two 
aspects. 


116. Inlaid felt rug. Kazakhstan, 
20th century. Pattern-ground 
ambiguity without beveling 
requires an extremely subtle 
balance of light and dark. This 
balance is a specialty of Kazakh 
and Kirghiz artists, the best of 
whom, working in felt, have 
created patterns which change 
shape almost endlessly according 
to the form and color one 
chooses to see first. 


Detail, Ill. 18 


117. Embroidered and appliquéd 
Coat. Japanese (Ainu), late 19th 
or early 20th century. The Ainu 
are the aboriginal people of 
Japan, now living only in the 
northernmost of the Japanese 
islands, Hokkaido. Their 
ornament has affinities with that 
of Northeast Asian and Northwest 
American peoples, past and 
present (cf. Ills 57, 61 and 62). 


In China, new interpretations proliferated, sometimes 
stretching the thread of continuity to the breaking point. One of 
the most interesting combines highly stylized vine ornament 
with a technique of lacquer-work best known by its Japanese 
name, gur?. The artist builds up alternating layers of red and 
black lacquer, then carves the pattern into the lacquer, making 
deep, beveled grooves that reveal the bands of red and black like 
parti-colored layers of rock in a canyon. This technique lends 
itself especially to dense-textured, highly stylized vine-scrolls 
whose spiraling tendrils maximize the ambiguity of pattern and 
ground. Although the transmission has not been documented, 
such patterns were probably the inspiration for a diverse body of 
ornament along the periphery of China, from Kazakhstan in 


Central Asia to the Amur River in southeastern Siberia (see III. 


18) and even the Ainu of Japan. 
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118. Ritual helmet. Copper-gilt, 
with semi-precious stones. 
Nepalese, 1677. 


19. Crown. Gold, with enamel 
and precious stones. Javanese 
18th century. 
lely separated 


1d culturally, 
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120. Floor mosaic (detail). 
Roman Empire (Zliten, Libya), 
2nd century. Roman vine-scrolls 
take many forms, of which the 
most distinctive is the ‘inhabited’ 
scroll, with a variety of animal 
(and sometimes human) figures 
scattered among the tendrils. 
Sometimes, as here, the creatures 
are meticulously naturalistic: 

a bizarre conceit, in view of the 
fact that they are often out of 
scale with one another, that their 
relation to the plant forms is 
contrived, and that the plants 
themselves are unreal. 


121. The church of the Holy 
Wisdom (Hagia Sophia) in 
Constantinople, built between 
532 and 537, is the most 
splendid of all Byzantine 
buildings. In accordance with 
Byzantine practice the exterior is 
plain, but the interior is lavishly 
adorned with carved, inlaid and 
book-matched marble (cf. III. 
195). This inlaid vine-scroll is 
clearly derived from Roman 
models (cf. Ills 110 and 120), 
but the forms are physically and 
conceptually flattened into a 
single plane, without a trace of 
the illusionism of earlier styles. 


Detail, Ill. 13 


122. This 8th-century stucco 
vine-scroll from Cividale in 
northeastern Italy represents an 
unusual survival of Greco-Roman 
fluidity and relative naturalism in 
the European Middle Ages. It also 
bears a tantalizing resemblance to 
the contemporary Japanese vine- 
scroll in Ill. 114, There may 
actually be a connection, though 
not a direct one: the 8th century 
was a golden age of cultural 
interaction, when it was by no 
means unusual for similar motifs 
to appear at opposite ends of 
Eurasia. 


In India, too, the vine-scroll evolves away from its ancestors, 
becoming denser in texture and more fantastic in detail, flame- 
like instead of plantlike. In this form it reaches as far north as 
Nepal and Tibet (see Ill. 13), and pervades the art of Southeast 
Asiaas far south as Indonesia. 

In its Mediterranean homeland, the vine-scroll remained a 
vehicle of both tradition and innovation. The hellenistic and 
Roman periods saw the development of the ‘inhabited’ scroll, 
whose tendrils framed or supported a variety of living creatures. 
Plain and inhabited scrolls coexist from then on, varying widely 
in complexity. In Byzantium, the decoration of the sixth-century 
church of Hagia Sophia favors a geometric approach, which 
remains central to the long-lived, distinctively Byzantine tradi- 
tion of vine ornament. 

Further west, the vine-scroll gives continuity to the long, 
protean history of European ornament, from the Middle Ages 
almost to the present day. We are accustomed to an art-historical 
paradigm in which distinct stylistic movements succeed one 
another. Long-lasting motifs and pattern-types, of which the 
vine-scroll is perhaps the most influential, suggest an alterna- 
tive model. Although every epoch interprets it differently, the 


continuity of the theme is palpable, from classical antiquity to 


the early Middle Ages, and on through every major phase of 


Western art. 
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123. Wrought iron gates, 
designed by Francois Mansart. 
French (Maisons), 1642-50. 
Mansart’s baroque interpretation 
of the vine-scroll, which looks 
back to Greco-Roman models 
by way of the Renaissance, 
emphasizes tactile detail over 
visual flow. 


Despite this remarkable display of unity-in-diversity, the 


vine-scroll had its most lasting influence not in Europe but in the 
Islamic world. Islam is fundamentally hostile to the artistic rep- 
resentation of living creatures. This hostility is not found in the 
Qur'an, but the Hadith, or “Traditions of the Prophet,’ which 
Muslims consider divinely inspired, include condemnations of 
figural art, not Just as a temptation to idolatry but as a usurpa- 
tion and mockery of God's creative power: the outer form of life, 
without the reality. Although the ban on inages of living things 
was often honored in the breach, large-scale figural painting has 
never been common, and figural sculpture is rarer still. One con- 
sequence has been a far bigger role for ornament than we find in 
any other tradition of comparable sophistication and wealth. We 
are used to thinking of the decorative arts as ‘minor’ arts, but 
Islamic art only makes sense if ornament itself, as distinct from 


any particular ornamental technique, is recognized as a major 


ws 


124, Frontispiece of a manuscript 
of the Jarni’a/-usu/ of |bn al-Athir. 
Persian (Herat), 1435-36. 
No other artistic tradition has 
explored the permutations of the 
-scroll as systematically as 
Islam. One result has been 


f a distinctively 


art. Historically, ornament shares center stage in Muslim visual 
culture with architeeture and calligraphy. 

Probably no other motif in Islamic art has so long or 
complex a history as the vine-scroll. Based on Byzantine models, 
and executed at first by Byzantine artists, it soon developed 
along distinctively Islamic lines. Allowing for regional and 
temporal variations, the Islamic vine-scroll, commonly called 
the arabesque, is characterized by delicate stems and simplified 
leaves bearing only the most tenuous resemblance to plant- 
forms. These in turn are woven into repetitive patterns 
whose complexity often obscures what little remains of the 
vine. 

Around the end of the fifteenth century, trade brought the 
arabesque to Christian Europe. [ts half-exotic, half-familiar 
character found ready acceptance and has enriched the Western 


repertory for over five hundred years. The permutations are 
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Detail, Ill. 1 


125. Book cover, by Valerio and 
Luigi Dorico. Italian (Rome), 
1544. Although the main tradition 
of vine-scroll ornament in 
Renaissance Europe was based 
directly on the rediscovery of 
Roman art, trade with the Eastern 
Mediterranean introduced Islamic 
pattern-types, including the 
arabesque. The two styles 
coexisted instead of coalescing, 
perhaps because the arabesque, 
despite its complexity, offered a 
combination of pure line and 
visual movement that was outside 
the scope of the classical vine- 
scroll. 


almost endless. Placido Zuloaga’s iron casket (see I. 1) is a 
nineteenth-century Spanish adaptation of a sixteenth-century 
Spanish or Italian adaptation of a medieval Islamic adaptation of 
a Greco-Roman pattern-type. Its maker was aware of at least the 
two stages preceding his own, and our appreciation is heightened 
by understanding these multiple layers of history. Few works 
sum up more comprehensively the process of renewal through 
transmission and adaptation that fuels the history of ornament. 
No pattern-type of similar complexity can match the 
vine-scroll for versatility, longevity and geographical range. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means unusual for ornament to spread 
far beyond the physical and temporal limits of its parent culture. 
We have already examined two such pattern-types, the medal- 
lion style and the many permutations of the bofeh. Three others 
illustrate not just the transmission process but the ability of 


patterns to retain their original character even as they evolve. 


128-130. (opposite) A German 
liturgical towel of the 14th century 
(Ill. 128) illustrates the absorption 
of square kufic into European textile 
ornament. Medieval German 
embroideries show people wearing 
this kind of ornament in daily life: 
in Ill. 129, from c. 1290, everyone 
wears it! (No such garments are 
known to survive.) Later, square 
kufic-based ornament enters the 
mainstream of European folk and 
domestic art, where it combines 
with other pattern-types, as in a 
group of woven headbands from 
‘19th-century Sweden (Ill. 130). 


126. (below left} Carved stone 
inscription from the Great Mosque 
in Mardin, Turkey, 1176-77. 

127. (below right) Detail of the tile 
revetment of the shrine of Abdullah 
Ansari at Gazur Gah, near Herat in 
Afghanistan, 1425-29. 

Square kufic script developed in the 
12th century; the Great Mosque in 
Mardin contains one of the earliest 
mature examples. Tile and brick 
were better suited to the new script, 
and its later, more elaborate 
expressions tend to be in one or both 
of these media, as at the Gazur Gah 
shrine, one of the classics of Islamic 
architectural decoration. 


Square Rufic 

The least known of the three is derived from the style of Arabic 
script called square kufic. Itself heavily influenced by older 
swastika and meander patterns, square kufic emerged around 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and has remained in use 
ever since, especially in architectural applications. In the thir- 
teenth century, square kufie made an extraordinary cultural 
leap. While maintaining its original function as a stylized but 
theoretically legible script on Muslinz buildings from Anatolia 
to Central Asia, it was transplanted to Christian Central Europe, 
where it flowered as a purely decorative form, no longer in 
architecture, but in aristocratic needlework. Some pictorial 
embroideries of the period go as far as to show both men and 
women in garments decorated all over with square kufic or a 
close imitation. 

Although the first flowering of square kufic-inspired orna- 
ment in Europe was temporally, geographically and socially 
restricted, its subsequent influence was widespread. By a process 
that is not yet understood, the pattern-type moved through 
Europe, shedding its aristocratic connections and becoming a 
pillar of textile art on the domestic or ‘folk’ level. This entailed 
many concessions to local taste, and a general conflation with 
other geometric motifs. Nevertheless, many examples testify to 


the influence of square kufic-based ornament through the 


nineteenth century and sometimes well into the twentieth. 
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31. This 2nd- or 3rd-century 
r mosaic from Roman North 
1 may be the earliest full- 
il pattern. However, 
] no special 
n-type, 
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Ogival Patterns 

The second ‘cosmopolitan’ pattern-type is known as the ogive. 
The termis not particularly helpful. It means a pointed arch, and 
though the pattern-type does include this form, it predates the 
architectural use of the pointed arch by many centuries. The ogi- 
val pattern consists of pointed medallions, fitting together in 
staggered rows. Although it is arguably the most enduring and 
influential pattern-type in the history of elite textile art (to 
which it is largely confined), its early history has never been 
traced. Like so many other pattern-types, it first occurs in 
Roman art, though not in Roman textiles. The Romans seem not 
to have valued it highly. No developments in the Mediterranean 
world explain tts next documented occurrence, 1n Samarkand in 
the seventh century. 

A possible Asian model is the double vine-scroll adopted by 
the Chinese in the fifth century and much favored during the 
Tang dynasty (618-905). The scroll creates a band of alternat- 
ing whole and half-medallions; one need only set two such bands 
side by side to see the pattern. In much later times ogival textiles 
were woven in just such bands, then sewn together. Another 


possibility is that in the sixth or seventh century a designer 


accustomed to circular medallions began to experiment, and 
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132. (right) Detail from a wall- 
painting (copy). Central Asian 
(Samarkand), 7th century. 

Early evidence for the ogival 
pattern in textiles. The fantastic 
animal is asenmurv, a common 
decorative subject in pre-Islamic 
Persian art. 

133. (below) Rubbing from the 
sides of an inscribed stone tablet. 
China (Sian), 721. 

The wall painting (Ill. 132) 
demands one of two scenarios: 
either the pattern originated in the 
Roman world and was transmitted 
eastward, or it was re-invented in 
Central or East Asia. If we pursue 
the second possibility, attention 
focuses on works like the stone 
tablet below, from the capital of 
Tang dynasty China. 
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Detail, II. 37 


134. (below left) Silk textile. 
Probably Islamic, late 10th to 
early 11th century. The earliest 
securely dated ogival textile. 


135. (below right) Silk textile. 
Italian, late 15th century. 
A good example of the slightly 
stilted magnificence of Italian 
Renaissance ogival silks. 


recognized that a relatively small change in the shape of the 
medallions would permit a radical change in the appearance of 
the pattern. It is a credible scenario, but so far unproveable. No 
known artifact captures this exciting moment of discovery. 

Whatever its origins, for more than thirteen hundred years 
the ogival pattern has provided textile designers with both an 
anchor in tradition and a stage for innovation. A silk chasuble 
associated with a bishop who died in 1011 is probably the oldest 
textile (as distinct from painted images of textiles) with an ogi- 
val pattern. Its place of origin is not certain, though most schol- 
ars believe it to be Islamic. Italian ogival textiles of the early 
Renaissance have a distinctive opulence, but the golden age of 
the ogival pattern was the sixteenth century, and its most daring 
practitioners were the Turks. Impelled by their fascination with 
contrast — bold and delicate, powerful and graceful, static and 
dynamic — Ottoman designers gave the pattern-type a con- 
trolled wildness unique in its history (see IIL. 37). 

Although the Turks continued to produce fine ogival tex- 
tiles, in subsequent centuries the most imaginative versions 
came from Europe. Imagination did not always equal good 
design. However elaborate the individual motifs, the strength of 
the ogival pattern has always been the pattern itself, the balance 


of parts and whole. In the eighteenth century this balance was 


136. Silk textile. Probably French, 
early 18th century. Silks of this 
type, with their extremely delicate, 
‘busy’ ornament, are known as 
lace-patterned silks. 


Detail, ill. 181 


almost swept away, first by the vogue for ‘lace-pattern’ textiles, 
with their unprecedented explosion of fine detail, then by the 
virtuoso literalism of Jean Revel, whose transformation of the 
ogival framework into naturalistic foliage threatened to obliter- 
ate the pattern altogether (see Il. 181). 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the ogival pat- 
tern underwent a rebirth, mainly through the efforts of British 
designers. Among them are Owen Jones, best known as the 
author of the immensely successful Grammar of Ornament; Harry 
Napper; George Haité, and G. T. Wood. Only Haité’s design, 
with its somber liveliness and intimations of concealinent, rivals 
the Turkish masterpieces of three centuries earlier. However, it 
is less as single works than as a group that these variations show 
their innovative power. 
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In the late nineteenth century, ornamental design was prac- 
ticed in an atmosphere of striving and self-doubt. Artists were 
aware, as never before, of the variety and usefulness of historical 
styles, but many despaired of finding a style to call their own. 
New techniques of mass-production encouraged the dissemina- 
tion of ornament on an unprecedented scale, but the same tech- 
niques were wiping out the craft traditions on which ornament 
had depended. European decorative taste favored the heavily 
ornate, the eclectic and the sentimental, but forward-looking 
designers believed that the future lay with a simpler ornament, 
and wondered how to achieve it within the framework of popular 
taste. No-one foresaw the modernist revolution that would leave 
traditional ornament frozen in time. Now, when the thaw comes, 
we will have the work of artists like Jones, Napper, Haité and 


Wood to remind us that even the most venerable pattern-types 


are endlessly adaptable. 
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141. Sword pommel. Silver and 
gold. English, probably 8th 
century. Although interlace by its 
very nature suggests rope or some 
other flexible material, examples 
like this one, in which such a 
naterial ~ wire — is actually used, 

rare in European ornament 

the t -dimensional 


the pattern 


Interlace 

The most cosmopolitan pattern-type after the vine-scroll, and 
the most elaborate of all such patterns, is the arrangement of 
crisscrossing bands known as interlace. Although in comparison 
with the vine-scroll its range is limited, for more than a thousand 
years interlace played a major role in Christian art from Ireland 
to Armenia and Ethiopia, and in Islamic art from Spain and 
North Africa to Central Asia. Interlace is assumed to come 
from knots and other forms of decorative ropework. Since 
these are ubiquitous, and probably go back to prehistoric times, 
it can be disconcerting to realize that the many styles of 
Christian and Muslim interlace have a single point of origin, 
the Roman Empire. The idea that this huge body of ornament 
can be traced to one culture in a relatively recent epoch — less 
than two thousand years ago — strains credibility. The explana- 
tion is simple, if counter-intuitive: the connection between tnter- 
lace and ropework must be far less direct than appearances 
suggest. 

Interlace can be made from anything thin and flexible, as 
the wirework on an eighth-century English pommel attests, but 
in practice this method of construction is rare. Most interlace is 
the two-dimensional or low-relief mage of a flexible material. 
Although it is inconceivable that interlace got started with no 
stimulus at all from ropework, there is no surviving transitional 
stage in which such ropework was copied literally in other 
media, by imitating a range of actual, familar knots or the 
twisted structure of rope. From the beginning, interlace has 
beena pattern-type among other pattern-types. 

The most important connection between interlace and rope- 
work 1s probably magical, not technical. Knots have a long- 


established place in the lore of supernatural attack and defense. 
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142. This 3rd-century floor 
mosaic from Thuburbo Maius, 

in what is now Tunisia, is a large 
but otherwise typical specimen 
of complex interlace as it first 
appears in Roman art. It thus 
represents the beginning — or 
one of the beginnings — of the 
European interlace tradition. 
Several modern scholars and 
artists have shown how to 
produce the more complex and 
unpredictable interlace of the 
Middle Ages by modifying a 
regular grid like this one. Their 
demonstrations are convincing in 
principle, but few if any surviving 
works suggest an early, 


experimental stage in the process. 


A curse or other spell was often ‘secured’ with a knot, and could 


only be disarmed by physically untying it. Conversely, magical 
protection could be built into a knot, which the aggressor must 
untie for the attack to work. It is very likely that over and above 
its decorative value, interlace was magically protective, or 
apotropaic (from the Greek word for deflection). As a permanent 
‘knot, it defied the evil-doer to untie it mentally by tracing out 
its windings and crossings, as one might solve a difficult maze. 
Since the more complex the knot, the more protection it would 
have offered, superstition was a powerful incentive to create ever 
more intricate patterns. 

These patterns would have been especially effective against 
the evil eye, a gaze so poisoned by envy that it was thought to 
cause physical harm. Defenses against the evil eye are tradition- 
ally eye-catching or confusing or both, on the principle that the 
gaze can be neutralized by deflecting it from the intended target 
to a seductive but frustrating numerical or visual puzzle such as 
a bag of tiny seeds, a piece of multicolored glass — or a complex 
knot. Interlace is eye-catching and confusing, and its traditional 
association with doors, windows, religious symbols, and the 
beginnings and ends of books, all of which were foci of super- 
natural attack and defense, suggest that its popularity depended 
not Just on its decorative properties but on its success as a 
functional extension of apotropaic knotting. 

Interlace appears on the ornamental scene quite suddenly, in 
Roman art of the third and fourth centuries Ab. A floor mosaic of 
the third century illustrates one of the simplest methods of 
interlace construction. To fill a rectangle with interlace in a pre- 
dictable basket-weave pattern, one need only divide the long and 
short sides of the rectangle into equal units (leaving a half-unit at 
the ends of each side), and connect the dividing marks to make a 
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143, This 4th-or 5th-century 
tapestry roundel from Egypt 
illustrates both the skill of Late 
Roman textile artists and the 
difficulty of tracing the early 
development of interlace. Despite 
a strong generic resemblance to 
other forms of Roman and early 
medieval interlace, interlace in 
textiles is formed very differently, 
from many small loops instead of 
long continuous bands. The textile 
version probably contributed to 
later ideas of how interlace ought 
to look, but as a design technique 
it did not survive. 


diagonal grid within the rectangle. If one then rounds off all the 
ninety-degree angles where the grid meets the sides of the rec- 
tangle, and begins tracing the grid at any point, modifying it 
slightly to show over and under crossings, one will eventually 
come back to the starting-point, having transformed the grid 
into a single continuous plait. There is only one proviso: the 
numbers of full divisions in the long and short sides of the ree- 
tangle must not have a common factor. For example, 3 x 5 or 8 x 
11 will work; 9.x 15 will not. Ifthere is acommon factor, the trac- 
ing will come back to its starting pomt without covering the 
whole grid, and at least one more separate tracing will be needed 
to complete it. There is decorative potential in both approaches, 
but artists overwhelmingly favored the continuous plait, in later 
centuries varying its uniform texture with calculated breaks in 
the grid. 

This method contains the seeds of many of the interlace 
subtypes of medieval Europe. However, the history of interlace 
has rarely followed a straight path, with one subtype evolving 
into another by measurable steps. Even in Roman times, visually 
and structurally different interlace patterns coexisted without 


interpenetrating. Roman tapestry weavers, for example, never 
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144. Page from the Litchfield 
Gospels. British Isles, first half 

of the 8th century. One of the 
‘dangers’ of interlace is that 

as it becomes more complex, 
complexity becomes an end in 
itself, driving out all other visual 
effects. In this ‘carpet page,’ one 
of the most elaborate Hiberno- 
Saxon interlace compositions, 

the artist has introduced highly 
stylized animals on a much larger 
scale than the other strands of the 
interlace. The result is a pattern 
with considerable boldness as 
well as complexity. 


derived their interlace from grid-plaits in the manner of the floor 
mosaic. Instead, they started with closed loops of various sizes 
in simple geometric shapes, linking them together in patterns 
of often dazzling mtricacy. With such a precedent it is not sur- 
prising that the development of interlace between the fifth and 
seventh centuries AD ~the period in which it took root decisively 
in Europe—seemis erratic even in retrospect. 

The most famous of all interlace styles was created in north- 
western Europe, and especially the British Isles, during the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Today this style is often identified 
as Celtic, a partial misnomer. The interlace of early medieval 
Europe was mainly a Germanic variation on a Roman theme. 
Irish artists adopted it, often brilliantly and with far-reaching 


consequences, but interlace itself, and the animal shapes so often 


incorporated into it, were foreign to indigenous Celtic ornament. 
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Detail, Ill. 65 


145. Stone monument with 
cross (khatchkar). Armenian 
(Goshavank), 13th century. 
Armenian and Hiberno-Saxon 
interlace are often compared, 
probably because the 
monumental stone crosses 

on which Armenian interlace is 
most plentiful bear a startling 
resemblance to the stone crosses 
of the British Isles. In fact the two 
ornamental styles evolved quite 
separately; their similarities are 
due to a common origin in the 
Roman Empire. 


The fusion of Celtic geometry and Germanic interlace (see I]. 
65) was in many ways the high water mark of medieval orna- 
ment, but the new style is rightly if technically called Hiberno- 
Saxon, Le. Irish-Germanic, in recognition of its double origin. 

The emphasis on Ireland, first as recetver and then as trans- 
mitter of the art of interlace, has fostered a misunderstanding 
about the evolution of interlace in general. Almost all the surviv- 
ing Late Roman textiles come fron Egypt, for the simple reason 
that the dry climate and sandy soil preserved materials that 
would otherwise have rotted away long ago. Asa result, we asso- 
ciate Roman interlace like that of the tapestry roundel specifi- 
cally with Egypt, though there is no reason to assume that it was 
not made and used throughout the empire. (Interlace in mosaics, 
though far from common in the earlier centuries of its existence, 
has a geographic range approximating the extent of the empire 
itself.) In the search for the origins of Irish interlace, docu- 
mented contacts between Christian monks from Egypt and 
Ireland have drawn attention away from interlace as a Roman 
phenomenon. 

Similarly, when scholars noticed that Armenian stone 
crosses of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries were lavishly deco- 
rated with interlace, the first response was to look for direct con- 
nections between Armenia and Ireland, the putative home of 
interlace in the Middle Ages. This is rather like trying to explain 
similarities between the Portuguese and Romanian languages in 
terms of contact between Romania and Portugal, disregarding 
the continuum of Romance languages and their common origin 
in the language of the Roman empire, Latin. Interlace was part of 
the Roman visual ‘language,’ and eventually spread far beyond 
the northern, eastern and southeastern limits of the empire. 
Irish and Armenian interlace are cognate — with each other, and 
with all adjacent interlace styles. Not every medieval society 
gave interlace the central role we associate with Hiberno-Saxon 
art, but every medieval society, Christian or Muslim, had its own 
distinctive version. 

Although interlace has remained in fashion throughout 
much of its range, sometimes almost to the present day, in 
Western Europe it declined to near-extinction toward the end of 
the sixteenth century. It was, however, rediscovered in the late 
nineteenth century in the spirit of romantic nationalism. An 
interesting thing about this rediscovery is that it took place in 
several nations at once — in Scandinavia, the Slavic countries, 
England, Scotland, Ireland — as though the vigor, complexity 
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and to both 


146. (right) Detail of portal, 
Church of S. Ambrogio in Milan, 


11th century. 


147, (below) Detail of doorway, 
Aljaferia palace in Saragossa, 


Muslim Spain, 11th century. 


An important factor in the success 
of interlace is its adaptability. It 


was appropriate to both Islamic 


and Christian art 


secular and religious settings. 


148. (above left) Page from an 
English Psalter of c. 1200. 

149. (above right) Ecclesiastical 
book-cover from 15th-century 
Christian Spain. 

Interlace was just as suited to 
portable objects as to architecture. 
The flat surfaces of books offered 
designers an especially rich field 
for experimentation. 


150. (right) Interlace was much 
favored by European artists of the 
late 19th century in search of a 
romantic past. This silver drinking 
‘horn,’ made around 1900 by the 
Norwegian Hendrik Maller, was 
intended to evoke the Vikings. It is 
not a copy or even an adaptation 
of a medieval work, but a fantasy 
on medieval themes. 
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151. Wooden door, by Moses 
Ransom. American, 1885. This 
door suggests an interesting 
conundrum about the relation of 
form and technique. In one sense, 
form unequivocally follows 
technique: Ransom invented a 
machine for milling wooden rods 
into spirals, and when they are 
assembled the result is by 
definition interlace. In another 
sense, even Ransom’s elaborate, 
patented technique follows form: 
he would have had no reason to 
invent it if he had not wanted to 
make interlace. Whatever the 
creative sequence, the pattern 
belongs to the mainstream of 
Western interlace, while departing 
from it in technique and formal 
detail. 


152. This diagram, from the 

book The Frozen Fountain 

(1932, incorporating earlier work) 
by the American designer Claude 
Bragdon, illustrates the 
construction of geometric and 
interlace ornament by means of a 
magic square. Remarkably, magic 
square interlace seems always to 
be symmetrical: every form 
appears mirror-reversed in the 
diagonally opposite quadrant. 


and mystery of interlace made it the ideal ornament for any 
glamorous past. Unfortunately, many local revivals do not add 
up to one cosmopolitan revival. The desire to claim interlace on 
behalf of this or that tradition has slowed our recognition of 
interlace as a truly international idiom. 

At approximately the same time as these revivals, two 
American innovators devised completely new approaches to the 
making of interlace. One was mechanical, the other theoretical. 
In 1884-85, Moses Ransom patented a device for milling 
wooden rods into spirals, so that when threaded together they 
formed a three-dimensional interlace pattern. Although pliable 
materials such as wicker can be woven into comparable shapes, 
this is the first successful attempt to interweave preshaped rods 
of rigid wood. Thirty years later, the designer Claude Bragdon 
drew fascinating conclusions from the mathematical curiosity 
called a magic square. This is a square divided into nine or more 
smaller squares of equal size, each inscribed with a number. 
What makes the square ‘magical’ is the selection of the numbers, 
by any of several techniques, so that every row, horizontal 
and vertical, has the same sum. Bragdon observed that if one 
draws a line connecting the squares in ascending numerical 
order, the result will be a distinctive pattern that, like the grid- 
plait described a few pages ago, provides an excellent basis for 


interlace, 


A5X5 KNIGHT)S MOVE SQUARE ¢ DERIVED 
ORNAMENT JN THE FORM OF AN INTERLACE 
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153. Tattoo, by Jorgen Kristiansen 
(design) and Beate (tattooing). 
Danish (Aarhus), before 1989. 
The juxtaposition of bold and 
delicate patterns within the same 
interlace composition derives 
equally from medieval European 
art (Ill. 144) and from the present 
vogue for ‘tribal’ tattoos with large 
monochrome areas (Ill. 221). 


Although Bragdon compared the results to ‘Celtic’ patterns, 
he had in fact invented a new subtype: no previous artist had used 
magic squares to design interlace, or hit upon the same patterns 
by chance. It is ironic that Ransom and Bragdon, not to mention 
gifted archaists like the Norwegian Hendrik Moller, worked at a 
time when interlace had no future. Historically, their innovations 
led nowhere. Yet interlace has stubbornly refused to die. The 
vogue for macramé in the 1970s has given way to more serious 
experiments with ornamental knotwork, and the ‘tattoo renais- 
sance’ of the 1980s and ’90s has produced interlace patterns that 
stand comparison with all but the most elaborate creations of the 
Middle Ages. It is a testimony to the perennial fascination of a 
pattern-type whose origins may owe as much to supernatural 
dread as to the love of beauty. 
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Chapter 3: Ornament as a Conventional System 


Convention in Life and Art 
Ornament embodies the freedom of fantasy, and conveys an 
immediate sense of the artist's mind at play. Yet at the same time, 154 
ornament is so constrained that 1ts evolution can appear almost 
imperceptibly slow, and one can often scan the achievement of 
decades without sensing that one has been granted access to the 
imagination of a genius. The constraining force is convention: 
whatever is accepted as the right way to act, speak, think, or 
create. 

Convention is omnipresent, but individual conventions can 


and do change. Wearing trousers is widely associated with mas- 


culinity, yet in ancient Greece the men wore dress-like tunics and 
mocked their enemies, the Persians, for the ‘unmanly’ practice of 
154. This morbidly imaginative trouser-wearing. 

ornament print from 1556, by the 
Flemish artist Cornelis Floris, 
seems the opposite of everything as the supreme goal and value of art. Convention has come to 
we mean by convention. However, 


even the most outrageous fantasy t : : x : ee : 
is doundiby unspokenirulest Convention is thus perceived as the opposite of originality, and 


In the modern West, originality has been widely recognized 
mean doing what is familiar, simply because it 1s familiar. 


Artists often push these rules to therefore the enemy of art. In actuality, convention is no more 
the limit, but to ignore or defy 


patna 3 the enemy of art than language is the enemy of communication. 
sharghis tovriskereiecion dul San e enemy of art than language is the enemy of nice 


It provides a channel for the training of mind and hand. 


Although the channel sometimes appears narrow, imagination 


and skill have always found new paths to explore within estab- 
lished parameters. To innovate w7thin a conventional system 1s 
relatively easy: one need only internalize the conventions and 
master the techniques for realizing them. Onee this is done, even 
minor variations become the permanent building blocks of his- 
tory. This is especially true for ornament, which fosters variety 
within even the strictest conventional limits. Only when one 155-8 
tries to innovate aga7nst convention — to ignore it, or change its 


course decisively, all at once — does it become intractable. Total 


artistic freedom is as much a chimera as perpetual motion. 
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155-158. In the architectural sculpture of 
Byzantine Egypt, convention favored brittle, 
repetitive vine-scrolls with sharp contrasts of 
light and shade and no naturalism to speak 
of. These four examples, from a 6th-century 
church at Bawit, show how much variation 
was possible within a single pattern-type 
and a rigid conventional framework. 


159. This cartoon by Warren 
Miller, from 1989, illustrates the 
futility of openly defying 
convention, But convention is 
relative; what one culture 
dismisses as absurd, another 
culture, or even another phase of 
the same culture, may accept 
without question. 


160. This diagram sums up 
what is perhaps the central 
conventional system of Western 
art, the classical architectural 
orders. The system recognizes a 
small number of architectural and 
ornamental forms, which may 
only be combined in specified 
ways. Such restrictions are no 
bar to creativity. More important, 
they give rise to a vital dialectic 
in Western architecture, between 

tyles that, while ultimately 

t al norm, 


yzantine, 


trictly 


Even in realms where fantasy seems to rule unchecked, 
society recognizes and ruthlessly weeds out whatever does not 
fit. A cartoon by Warren Miller from 1989 satirizes this process, 
and reminds us that the strength of a conventional system is 
inversely proportional to the imaginative freedom it allows. We 
all know what a classical Greek column looks like. It has a base, 
a shaft and a capital, plain or ornamented according to strict 
conventional rules. The same rules govern how the elements are 


combined: a Doric column may not have a Corinthian capital. 
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161. Design for an urn, by 
Ennemonde Alexandre Petitot. 
French, 1764-71. Ornament 

is often humorous in tone or in 
detail, but rarely does it satirize 
the conventions of its time as 
effectively as Petitot does in 

this engraving. Every element 

is authentically classical, but 

the combination is absurd by 
both Roman and 18th-century 
standards. On what basis, the 
artist seems to ask, does a society 
declare one approach acceptable, 
the other not? 


a 


fuss ae 
La Maueedla Grecque 


Columns in the shape of standing female figures, called caryatids, 
were sometimes used, but there is no evidence that columns con- 
sisting of superimposed heads and busts were ever attempted. 
The cartoon purports to tell us why: the sculptor has let his 
ornamental imagination run away with him, and the master 
builder, the voice of convention, will have none of it. 

The master’s words to the contrary, what is absurd is not the 
concept, but the extent to which conventional training, super- 
vision and self-censorship must have collapsed for the sculptor 
to try it. Ina Greek setting itis literally unthinkable, as though 
Michelangelo had suddenly painted Guernica. There is a further 
irony, which may or may not be intentional. Ina different culture, 
with a different system of conventions, the ‘absurd concept’ 
would be accepted without a second thought. Miller’s ill-fated 
column is neither more nor less than a hellenized version of the 
totem pole, widely used as a commemorative monument among 
the Haida, Tlingit, and other coastal Indian tribes of Alaska and 
British Columbia. 

The arbitrary power of convention has always been suscepti- 
ble to parody. In the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when European neoclassicism was at its height, the French 
artist E. A. Petitot produced a series of designs poking fun at the 
conventions of his day. This was an age when silver candlesticks 
took the form of Corinthian columns, and replicas of Greek 
funerary urns graced the well-laid table. All the forms assem- 
bled by Petitot — rams’ heads, cornucopias, the little triangular 
motifs called guttae —had their conventionally sanctioned place 
in European decorative art. By combining them in radically 
unconventional ways — cornucopias as arms, rams’ heads as pan- 
niers on a skirt, guttae as tassels — Petitot highlighted the arbi- 
trary nature of conventional limits. His deliberately ‘absurd 
concept is only a variation on themes that his society chose to 
regard as tasteful. Indeed, without some knowledge of neo- 
classic conventions, the parodic distance between Petitot and his 
contemporaries disappears, and his work seems no more than an 
exceptionally original and witty exercise in the style of his time. 
If rams’ heads can appear on a vase or a lamp stand, why not ona 
skirt? 

In the search for new effects, some artists break the rules in 
all seriousness. One of the most forceful ways of doing this is to 
combine two or more historically unconnected styles. From a 
conventional standpoint, unconnected often means incompati- 
ble. Although we may disparage this kind of normative thinking 
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2ather book cover, by 
Simier, French 
taste considers 


styles 


as a threat to artistic freedom, there are good reasons why 
certain hybrids do not work. A French book-binding from the 
1820s brings together Classical and Gothic ornament. The 
artist, Alphonse Simier, has tackled the problem of incompatibil- 
ity with confidence and flair, using bilateral symmetry, both 
horizontal and vertical, to distance the motifs from their 
architectural origins. The result 1s a beautifully balanced, self= 
contained pattern which he might well have thought immune to 
historicist carping. 

Unfortunately, the conventional mismatch goes deeper than 
Simier realized. Classical ornament evolved hand in hand with 
Greek architecture, which is modular and static, while Gothie is 
the first architectural style fully to embrace visual movement. 
The more closely one looks at Simier’s design, the more the two 
styles seem to pull the eye, and the mind, in opposite directions. 
They are incompatible on so basic a level that the artist’s purely 


formal attempt to integrate them is bound to fail. 
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Or so it seems today. Did his original viewers, the ones he 
worked for, even notice the incongruity? The nineteenth cen- 
tury was the heyday of eclecticism in ornament. Stylistic hybrids 
were commonplace. Restored to its historical context, what we 
see as a daring if unsuccessful attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable may be something far less dramatic. Simier’s design may 
be exceptional only because the juxtaposition is so paradigmati- 
cally simple. What I have called a fundamental incompatibility of 
styles may really be an meompatibility of conventions: not 
Classical and Gothic conventions, but those of Simier’s time and 
ours. For many artists and patrons in nineteenth-century 
Europe, the compatibility or incompatibility of Classical and 
Gothic ornament was simply not an issue. The realization may 
catch us off guard, but we should not be shocked. Almost four 
hundred years earlier, it was not an issue for the Florentine 
artists who created a remarkable framed plaque, or for the patron 15 


who bought it. 


Ornament as a Challenge to Reality 

Although convention can look like blind adherence to arbitrary 
rules, it can also be an agent of freedom, precisely because it és 
arbitrary. In art, it may insist on strict naturalism, or uphold the 
free play of imagination against the most vehement demands of 
reason and reality. This arbitrary power is the foundation of 
ornament. Most ornament, except the simplest, implies a chal- 
lenge to reality. Vitruvius, author of the only book on architec- 


ture to survive from antiquity, met this challenge head-on: 


For how is it possible that a reed should really support a roof, or a 
candelabrum a pediment with its ornaments, or that such a slender, 
flexible thing as a stalk should support a figure perched upon rt, or 
that roots and stalks should produce now flowers and now half-length 
Sigures? Yet when people see these frauds, they find no fault with them 
but on the contrary are delighted, and do not care whether any of 
them can exist or not. Their understanding 1s darkened by decadent 
critical principles, so that it 1s not capable of grving its approval 
authoritatively and on the principle of propriety to that which really 
can extst. The fact is that pictures which are unlike reality ought 

not to be approved, and even if they are technically fine, this ts no 
reason why they should offhand be judged to be correct... 

(On Architecture, Book VII, Chapter V) 


163. Hanging lamp for a church (polycandelon) 

Silver. Byzantine, 6th century. Lamps of this type were 
suspended horizontally; the circular openings held glass 
cups of oil with floating wicks. The effect of many such 
lamps in a dim, incense-filled church must have been 
overwhelming. It is unlikely that worshippers noticed the 
incongruity of dolphins and plants hanging in mid-air with 
light shining through them. The power of convention to 
make even the wildest fantasies acceptable, or even 
mundane, is an essential condition for ornament to thrive 


Detail, Ill. 86 


164. Ornament print by Jean 
Mondon the Younger. French, 

c. 1736. In the church lamp 
opposite (Ill. 163), the fantasy 
was muted, and the job of 
convention was to keep it that 
way. Here, in contrast, the artist 


bombards us with impossibilities: 


fantastic creatures, masonry 
arches that bend like rubber, 
monuments half-transformed 
into plants, feathers, and 
unrecognizable shapes and 
substances. The conventional 
basis of the Rococo is mutability 
in all things; instead of brushing 
away the inherent contradictions 
of ornament, we are encouraged 
to revel in them in their most 
radical form. 


From the beginning, ornament has responded to this kind 
of rationalism by ignoring it. Whether the ornament consists 
of animal heads on a Paleolithic spear-thrower (see Il. 86), 
dolphins and plants on a Byzantine hanging lamp, or rubbery 
arches combined with dragons and foliage in a pattern-print 
from the French Rococo, the conventional basts of ornament is 


the same: acceptance of the impossible. 


— a 
aVondon Invent Le. ; 
‘ioe Avec privilege dia Roy 
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165. (opposite above) 
Embroidered cotton wall-hanging. 
Mexican (Hidalgo: Tenango de 
Doria), 20th century. Another 
form of fantasy is the depiction of 
imaginary beings, in this case 
angels and devils locked in 
combat. This textile has the 
character of both ornament and 
visionary folk art, with the free 
outlines and repetitive 
composition nudging it in the 
direction of ornament. 


Human figures transformed into 
stylized plants from the waist 
down were a Roman specialty. 
We often find them incorporated 
into the patterns known as 
grotesques, which combine 
human, animal, floral and 
architectural forms in open and 
whimsical defiance of reality. 
Occasionally, Roman artists added 
a further level of incongruity to the 
grotesque by rendering the figures 
naturalistically, as in this frieze 
(166: opposite below) from the 
Forum of Trajan in Rome, c. 113. 
Roman grotesques were 
enormously popular in the 
Renaissance, both as details and 
as full-scale compositions; see 
the ceramic plate from Venice, 

c. 1540-60 (167: above right). 
The lid made from gold, enamel 
and precious stones by an English 
artist around 1540 (168: below 
tight), combines Roman 
grotesques with vine-scrolls of 
Islamic origin (cf. Ills 124 and 
125). The lid is thought to have 
been designed by Hans Holbein 
the Younger (1497-1543), who 
spent his last years in England. 


oe 
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Impossible does not mean unprecedented. Even where fan- 
tasy is freest, convention lets us recognize what we see. No-one 
has ever seen an angel or a devil, but anyone acquainted with 
Christian culture knows what they are supposed to look like. 
Sometimes fantastic images are so firmly entrenched that they 
lose their novelty, inviting a whole new wave of fantasy and inno- 
vation. The winged boys we call cupids, for exainple, had such an 
established place in Greco-Roman art that they became conven- 
tional in the colloquial as well as the technical sense: something 
everyone took for granted. Their transformation into floral 
ornament from the waist down thus reflects a second level of fan- 
tasy. Yet even this doubly impossible hybrid makes some conces- 
sion to reality. Human beings have neither leaves nor wings, but 
it is reasonable to assume that if they did, wings would enhance 
mobility and leaves would inhibit it. Art follows this assumption: 
ordinary cupids take part m narrative scenes, foliated cupids 
never do. For foliated cupids, anatomy ts destiny: they have no 
purpose or meaning except in ornament. 

Vitruvius saw only one side of the story: reality was being 
flouted, and the public, who should have known better, were 
delighted. He did not notice, or did not care, that even when 
ornament provides a haven for the tmagination’s most bizarre 
and impractical creatures, it never celebrates a world without 
rules. The composites he deplored, of which the Roman frieze is 
a stellar example, belong to a broad category known today as 
‘grotesques. A Roman specialty, they were lost or changed 
beyond recognition during the Middle Ages, then rediscovered 
in the Renaissance. Artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies raised the grotesque to new heights of unreal complexity. 
This celebration of the impossible includes plenty of naturalistic 
human figures transformed into plants from the waist down, but 
almost none transformed from the waist up. The two concepts 
are equally absurd, but only one has convention on its side. 

Occasionally the history of ornament seems to ignore its 
own unwritten rules. When a radical innovation gains accep- 
tance, it can eclipse its predecessors, to the point of appearing lit- 
erally unconventional. Adam van Vianen’s famous cup burst 
onto the ornamental scene with all the force of a new style. No 
artis created er nihilo, but the chain of events leading up to a deci- 
sive innovation is sometimes very short, and historical accident, 
or the artist’s desire to exaggerate his or her originality, can 
make it appear shorter still. The so-called ‘bizarre’ silks of early 


eighteenth-century Europe depict not just a variety of floral and 
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Detail, Ill. 16 


169. Silk textile. French, c. 1710. 
This is one of the so-called 
‘bizarre’ silks, a fashion that swept 
through Europe in the early 18th 
century, then dropped out of sight 
so completely that its origins were 
forgotten. 


architectural forms, but what appear to be recognizable objects. 


Appearances can deceive. Many of these objects are creations of 


pure and seemingly original fantasy, with neither physical nor 
conventional prototypes. The motifs must have come from some- 
where, but in the playful spirit of their tune the designers went to 
great lengths to conceal their sources. When art historians redis- 
covered these textiles around the middle of the twentieth century, 
their origin was a subject for debate: even India was considered. 
With the bizarre silks, the pressure to innovate dramatically 
within a short time had a mundane source: fashion. Economic 
forces are always at work in the history of art, but rarely are they 
linked so directly to rapid and profound stylistic change. More 
often the explanation is historical in a much broader sense. We 
may never know, for example, the exact mechanism by which an 
artist combined earlier models and personal inspiration to create 
amagnificent fantasy (see II. 16), but it could not have happened 
without the hothouse atmosphere and intense cultural exchange 


that prevailed in the wake of the Mongol conquests. 


170. Fragment of a knotted pile 
rug. Indian, c. 1580-85. 
Surviving only in fragments, this 
masterpiece of Mughal textile art 
ranks with Adam van Vianen’s 
silver cup (Ill. 55) as an example 
of unconventional ornament 

Not only is the composition 
unprecedented (though partial 
ME 170)F 


analogie XiSt, 


A similar cultural hothouse produced one of the most famous 
and enigmatic examples of unconventional ornament: a knotted 
pile rug from sixteenth-century India, surviving only in frag- 


ments. The artist has combined the heads and necks of a variety 


of animals, real and imaginary; some emerge from the mouths of 


others as though vomited up. This is unusual but not quite 
unique. A few works, on a much smaller scale, suggest possible 
sources. What is unprecedented is the use of such heads as the 
primary design element, instead of a mere flourish. And while 
the overall pattern remains conjectural, it too appears to lack 


obvious precedent. Even if the conception is not completely 


original, it stands outside the conventions of rug design. 


171. Page from a poetic 


anthology. Persian (Yazd), 1431. 


Inhabited vine-scrolls are rare in 
Islamic art, because of the 
antipathy to images of living 
things. This miniature is 
structured very differently from 
Greco-Roman inhabited scrolls, 
and probably looks back to a 
famous miniature of the 14th 
century, in which Alexander the 
Great, having journeyed to the 
ends of the earth, encounters a 
talking tree that pronounces his 
fate. The tree, although depicted 
in a non-ornamental style, bears 
a variety of human and animal 
heads closely resembling those 
seen here. 


The rug (or rugs, if there were originally a pair, as has been 
suggested) came from the Mughal court, one of the few environ- 
ments capable of supporting innovation on so grand a scale. As it 
happens, there is a Mongol connection here too, though far less 
direct than in the great artistic synthesis of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Phe name Mughal means Mongol, and though the dynasty 
did not call itself that, it was descended from the great Mongol 
leader Timur (1886-1405), known in the West as Tamerlane. 
Timur’s legacy was a cosmopolitan empire spanning present- 
day Iran and much of Central Asia. Its religion was Islam, its 
vernacular language was Turkish, and its dominant literary and 
artistic traditions were Persian. Timur’s cultural legacy proved 
more enduring than the empire itself, which soon began to trag- 
ment. This process culminated in the early sixteenth century, 
when Timur's great-great-grandson Babur (1483-1530) was 
forced to abandon his power-base in Kabul and venture south 


into India on what quickly became a campaign of conquest. 
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Babur’s victories were the basis of the Mughal empire, in 
what is now northern India and Pakistan. Ruling over a 
religiously and culturally diverse population, his successors 
promoted cultural eclecticism by both political necessity and 
personal choice. In art and architecture the Persian-Islamic 
tradition continued to dominate, but with an often daring 
adimixture of local motifs and materials, and a continuing fasci- 
nation with exotic styles, especially European. At the highest 
level of skill and patronage, the combination of aesthetic risk- 
taking and sybaritic refinement is unique. Here, if anywhere, we 
can imagine a designer creating something new from un-related 
sources, then cutting away the scaffolding, leaving only the fin- 
ished work as a monument to genius, and to the strange, self- 


conscious milieu that allowed it to flourish in such original ways. 


Literalism, Naturalism, and Stylization 

Breaking with one set of conventions does not mean establishing 
anew one. Leaps of genius are not guaranteed a permanent place 
in the repertory. Not only is the Mughal rug largely without 
ancestors, it seems to be without progeny. For the most part, 
ornament evolves by degrees from other ornament. The process 
is slow and rather unadventurous, unless one sees adventure in 
the ability to find beauty in the smallest variations, and to infuse 
life and individuality into the most rigid conventional systems. 
But there is one tendency in the history of ornament which, from 
a modern Western point of view, is virtually guaranteed to dis- 
rupt the gradual evolution, and to raise theoretical questions 
that overwhelm the more practical issues of craftsmanship, 
beauty and pleasure. This tendency — we might almost say this 
heresy —is Mteralism. 

Literalism is not the same as naturalism. The details of 
animal life in a Roman floor mosaic are naturalistic, but the 
plant-forms are not, and the combination of plants and animals is 
impossible. Vhe animals on a fourth-century Bc gold pectoral are 
depicted with what would be extraordinary naturalism, except 
that some of them are not real. And in the case of a nineteenth- 
century Sévres cup, although the flowers are both naturalistic 
and real, they are sunk inaccessibly beneath the hard, flat surface 
of a porcelain cup. This insistence on the trappings of naturalism 


where they have no natural place is a convention in its own right, 


as willful and arbitrary as anything in art. 
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172. One of the world’s great 
triumphs of goldsmithing, this 
pectoral was made in Greece for 
the Scythian market, some time in 
the 4th centur . The Scythians 
lived to the north of the Black Sea 
but traded regularly with the 
Greeks. Not surprisingly 
their geographic position, they 
were enthusiastic participants in 
the Animal Style, with a powerful 
and distinctive ornament not 
unlike I{!, 44. The bottorr 
of the pectoral is a Greek v 
of the violent anima! combats the 
Scythians enjoyed in their own 
art. The precision and vitality of 
the tiny images, right down to the 
grasshoppers facing off at each 
end of the register, is almost 
beyond admiration, but the 
literalism of the Greek approach, 
which leaves nothing to the 
imagination, suggests miniature 
statuary rather than ornament 


173. Porcelain cup. French 
(Sévres), 1844. Combining 
eclecticism and literalism in a 
technical showpiece, this cup 
embodies everything that the 
design reformers of the mid-19th 
century found most repulsive in 
the ornament of their time. 
Although we can now admire the 
workmanship, especially in the 
painted flora! panels, the style is 
still hard to like. 
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174. Symbolic trophy, by Grinling 
Gibbons. English, 1682. Known 
as the ‘Cosimo panel’ because it 
was a gift from Charles II of 
England to Cosimo Ill, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, this is a 
odcarver’s tour de force, with 
nts, feathers, lace, and a great 
many other textures meticulously 
often in the round. 
me of the plants 
rse th , which is 
literal 
0 room for 
n that 
Nt 
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The evolution of patterns has consistently favored styliza- 
tion over full-dress literalism. The vine-scroll convention, for 
example, easily embraces both the relatively literalistic and the 
highly stylized. However, it barely accommodates the innova- 
tions of a Grinling Gibbons. Vine-scrolls, however elaborate, 
presuppose a sense of directed movement which is foreign to 
most literalistic treatments. Without this movement the result 
will still be ornament, but of a very different sort. The contrast 
is clearly visible in Gibbons’ famous ‘Cosimo panel’ of 1682. 
Whereas the ornament at the top left and right is recognizable — 
barely — as a vine-scroll, the rest of the sides and bottom of the 
panel are so heterogeneous in their detailing that the sense of a 


pattern, or a governing principle other than precision itself, dis- 


appears completely. 
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175. Silver box (top view), by 
Wenzel Jamnitzer. German 
(Nurnberg), c. 1560-70. 
Although the various creatures are 
depicted literalistically, the relation 
between the type of creature and 
the direction it faces is carefully 
contrived to appear neither 
fortuitous nor predictable. The 
resulting combination of scientific 
detachment and ornamental 
pattern is almost surreal. 


Similarly, the long-lived and widely diffused ogival pattern 
includes many recognizable floral elements but few literalistic 
ones. Ogival patterns have been in continuous use since the early 
Middle Ages, but the first artist to try a completely literalistic 
rendering was the French weaver Jean Revel in the early eigh- 
teenth century. Revel’s literalism not only transformed the pat- 
tern type, but pushed it to the edge of extinction. 

In rare instances, such as a silver box by Wenzel Jamnitzer, 
literalism produces an undisputed masterpiece, not just of tech- 
nique but of design. However, in the European tradition, literal- 
istic ornament usually elicits a mixed response. On the one hand, 
there is am assumption that literalism equals naturalism equals 
mastery. This assumption, more relevant to representational 
painting and sculpture than to ornament, reflects the axiom that 
the purpose of art is to depict things as they are. As early as the 
fourth century BC, the Greek painter Zeuxis was praised for a 
picture of grapes so lifelike that birds tried to eat them. Until the 
twentieth century, imitation of physical reality was, overwhelm- 
ingly, the touchstone for representational art. It is less than a 
hundred years since the art historian Wilhelm Worringer pro- 
nounced his revolutionary truism, ‘the history of the imitation 
impulse is a different thing from the history of art,’ and even 
today art historians tend to classify styles and periods by their 
interest or lack of interest in naturalism. 

This approach is problematic for the representational arts; 
for ornament it is simply inappropriate. Comparing the literal- 
ism of Roman ornament with the schematism of early Byzantine, 
it may be hard to banish the feeling that something has been lost 
in the interval. Such a judgment is unfair to both styles. 
Equating the earlier period’s literalism with the triumph of nat- 
uralism obscures its underlying fantasy, the humor of combining 
the accurate and the impossible. Depreciating the later version 
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76. (right) Bed-cover (futonji). 
Cotton, painted and dyed. Japan 
(Kyushu), 1868-88. 


77. (below) End portion of a 
headscarf. Thai (Red T’ai), 20th 
century. 


78. (opposite) Silk textile 
Byzantine, c. 1000, 


These three textiles illustrate 
different but equally valid 
approaches to stylization, the 
process by which an image 
becomes less naturalistic and 
more subject to the maker's 
ornamental imagination. The 
stylization of the Japanese bed- 
cover comes about mainly 
through the elaboration of every 
detail, making it impossible to 
perceive a real lion in a real 
environment, though we have no 
trouble identifying the beast itself. 
The Byzantine silk uses the same 
technique, but relies more on 
flattening, symmetry and 
repetition to denaturalize the 
image. In some related patterns 
the eagle has two heads, making 
the symmetry absolute. In the 
case of the Thai headscarf, the 
artist has so fragmented and 
geometrized the figures that they 
are almost unrecognizable. 

It is important to remember that in 
none of these cases does the artist 
start, even mentally, with a 
naturalistic image, systematically 
stripping away its naturalism and 
substituting purely formal effects. 
That is the work of convention, 
acting over time. Trained in the 
conventions of his or her own 
society, each artist internalizes a 
sense of how an ornamental 
image should look, and gives 
conscious thought only to the 
details of design and execution. 


as a shadow of its earlier self means ignoring the rhythms and 
contrasts, and the generally heightened sense of form, that are 
the essence of stylized ornament. 

There are many ways of stylizing an image to make it ‘orna- 
mental.’ In the case of animal figures, they include symmetrical 
splitting of the body, with the head as its center and visual 
anchor; elaborating every detail while keeping the outline whole 
and recognizable; breaking the image down into an assemblage 
of non-representational motifs or patterns; and repetition, often 


combined with other devices like flattening and symmetry. The 


paradigm of movement toward or away froma high standard of 


naturalism puts every one of these examples in a bad light, as 

though stylized ornament were just a decayed form of represen- 

tation, or a primitive chaos awaiting the shaping hand of reality. 
There is no historical basis for such a paradigm. Ornamental 


styles sometimes alternate between more and less literalistic 
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Detail, Ill. 156 


179. Carved stone threshold. 
Malta (Tarxien), c. 2300 ec. 
Neolithic artists in Malta 
combined the spirals typical of 
the period with rudimentary plant 
forms and a sophisticated sense 
of pattern-ground ambiguity. 


180. Garland sarcophagus. 
Roman Empire, 2nd to 3rd 
century. Roman monumental 
sarcophagi support a huge variety 
of figural to a lesser extent, 


phases, but the earliest representational ornament is literalistic 
(see Il. 84). Thousands of years later, at the end of the European 
Neolithic, Maltese artists created a highly stylized vine pattern 
that looks like the product ofa long evolution away from literal- 
ism. In fact, it evolved directly from the geometric vocabulary of 
Neolithic ornament, which is the antithesis of literalism. But the 
Maltese style was localized, and left no descendants. It was 
more than two thousand years before Mediterranean ornament 
achieved a comparable balance of abstract and representational 
form (see Il. 156). 

Representational ornament is inherently paradoxical. Are 
we meant to enjoy the incongruity of images embedded in pat- 
terns, or Is this precisely what convention teaches us to ignore? 
So long as abstract and representational form are more or less 
in balance, we need not grapple with the question, but once the 
balance is upset, ornament turns from a visual pleasure to an 
intellectual and aesthetic casus belli. This is exactly what 
happened im seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe. 


Literalism became the dominant fantasy, visually aggressive 


and metaphysically challenging. 
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Detail, Ill. 14 


181. Silk textile, attributed to 
Jean Revel. French, c. 1735. As 
a designer and weaver, Revel was 
one of the most influential figures 
in the history of European 
ornament. His technical 
innovations made it possible for 
weavers, using techniques other 
than tapestry, to achieve the 
subtle shading that literalistic 
imagery demanded. Comparison 
of this textile with Ills 74, 96, 99 
and 178 conveys the impact of 
the new literalism, which 
effectively changed the meaning 
of representational weaving. 


By earlier standards, products of this revolution scareely 
look like ornament at all. Grinling Gibbons’ panel is ornamental 
in both function and ancestry: the tradition of swags, garlands 
and inhabited scrolls goes back to the Renaissance, and ulti- 
mately to Roman times (see II]. 1-4). Nevertheless, its most imme- 
diate forebears are the hyper-literalist flower and game 
paintings of seventeenth-century Holland, the very antithesis of 
traditional ornament. Silks by Revel pay lip-service to tradi- 
tional patterns, but every leaf, petal, twig or bursting fruit has 
the meticulous detail and endlessly nuanced shading of an 
illusionistic easel-painting. To see them is to marvel at a level of 
skill and imagination that could redefine the weaver’s art, yet by 
demanding the kind of attention we are accustomed to reserve 
for painting, Revel’s ornament, perhaps even more than 
Gibbons’, redefines ornament itself, in ways that Western 


culture has found hard to accept. 
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182. Design for a printed textile, 
by William Kilburn. English, 
c. 1790. This is one of a large 
body of botanical patterns by 
Kilburn, all remarkable for their 
vibrant colors and fine detail. 
Kilburn’s work differs in an 
important way from most other 
literalistic ornament. Although his 
drawings are as meticulous as the 
best scientific illustrations, there is 
nothing in them that forces us to 
nd study them, one detail 
nstead, the plants 
ie Surface ina 
ze and 


Our working definition of ornament, as elaboration that 
relies primarily on the appeal of stylized or non-represen tational 
form, is biased against literalism. Although it is tempting to 
respond with a more rigorous definition of ornament, one that 
excludes the literalistic, such an extreme measure would solve 
nothing. Even if we could decide how and where to draw the line, 
it would bea gross and willful distortion. Historically, literalism 
is not an aberration; it is as old as representational ornament 
itself. On the theoretical level, it is a challenge that the modern 
West has found itself disinclined to meet. Yet with confidence 
and imagination it can be met. 

Around 1790, the English designer Wilham Kilburn pro- 
duced a series of designs for chintz (printed cotton) which com- 
bine the formal sensitivity of fine ornament with the clarity and 
specificity of scientific illustration. Like Gibbons and Revel, 
Kilburn rejected abstraction, and the traditional syntax of 


motifs and patterns, but his compositions succeed as ‘traditional’ 


ornament where theirs often fail. The most likely explanation 
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183. Printed textile, by F. Steiner 
and Co. English, 1899. 
Combining stylized detail with 
spatial literalism and a witty 
mastery of spatial illusion, this 
design suggests a path that 
literalistic ornament might have 
followed, had modernism not 
tadically changed the course of 
20th-century art. 


has to do with seale. Most of Kilburn’s details are too small to be 


assertive, even when rendered illusionistically. Instead of claim- 
ing our undivided attention, they stream across the surface, 
evoking the delicate texture of an arabesque. Nodes of denser 
growth serve as focal points, and the stems that branch out from 
these points are pathways for the eye. Kilburn’s ornament, in 
short, is not abstract, but behaves as though it were. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, a printed textile by 


promise with literalism. So much is done with outline, and so lit- 
tle with shading, that it may surprise us to realize that the most 
important effects are three-dimensional. At first, as with all 


complex ornament, we wonder where and how to begin looking 
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so that the pattern will make sense. The obvious choice is one of 
the green ponds, if only because of their distinctive color. The 
next step is to locate the trees whose reflections appear in the 
water. With this effort the whole spirit of the composition 
changes. The two-dimensional surface suddenly melts away, and 
we are drawn inwards. This visual path seems to lead deeper into 
the forest, but in actuality it leads quickly to the forest's edge, 
marked by a row of dark, fastigiate trees. If, however, we turn 
baek and begin to explore in other directions, we soon find our- 
selves, not in a new section of the wood, but in a duplicate of the 
space we have Just left. It is a dimensional joke that looks forward 
to Escher, but also back to the eighteenth century. Revel and his 
contemporaries treated space as a distinct compositional unit — 
in effect, a motif—to be repeated, combined, overlapped, and gen- 
erally played with in the same way as the objects within or 
around it. This specifically spatial aspect of literalisim is the basis 
of the Steiner textile, but where the late nineteenth-century 
designer's predecessors dealt in naked illusion, he cloaked his 
witty and original interpretation tn rustic enchantment. 

The Kilburn and Stemer patterns hint at the riches to be 
gained if the majority of nineteenth-century decorative artists 
had recognized literalism as an intellectual challenge, not just a 
technical one. But the mainstream approach to literalism was, in 
a word, literal-minded. The Sévres porcelain cup is a magnifi- 
cent work of craft, but in the eyes of many it embodies the funda- 
mental error of nineteenth-century ornament. The high water 
mark of literalism was the Great Exhibition held in London in 
1851, and in its wake a movement to reform ornament gathered 
strength. One of its first manifestations was the founding of the 
South Kensington Museum, now the Victoria and Albert, to 
educate both artists and the public in the principles of good orna- 
ment. In pursuit of this goal, its founders exhibited not only 
examples to follow but examples to avoid: a cautionary display of 
‘false principles of design.’ According to Richard Redgrave, one 
of the leaders of the reform movement, the worst principle of all 
was ‘the tendency toward the direct imitation of nature.’ 

As late as 1936, Nikolaus Pevsner attacked literalism with a 
vehemence that telescopes eighty-five years of history. Writing 
of the Great Exhibition as if he had just been there, he describes 
an English carpet whose designer ‘neglected all fundamental 
requirements of decoration in general and of carpet decoration 


especially; we are forced to step over bulging scrolls and into 


large, unpleasantly realistic flowers...’ A French shaw] is ‘at 


least as incongruous as the English carpet in its mixture of sty]- 
ization and realism. It shows the same ignorance of that basic 
need in creating patterns, the integrity of the surface...’ 
(Pioneers of Modern Design). 

Why should the integrity of the surface be such a basic need? 
Nothing in art is good or bad intrinsically, only in the way it 
interacts with prevailing conventions. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, reformist convention-makers, of whom John 
Ruskin and William Morris were the most influential, declared 
literalistic ornanient a violation of the rules of good taste. In fact, 
few such rules existed: the reformers had to invent most of them 
as they went along. Their unstated goal was to create a standard 
by which literalistic ornament must be judged irredeemably bad, 
and they succeeded brilliantly. Even after the modernist inter- 
regnum, criteria distilled from the writings of Ruskin, Morris, 
Redgrave and their allies have the unmistakable flavor of com- 
mon sense. 

Ornament, by these criteria, may have some element of natu- 
ralism, but not too much. There should be strength in the big 
outlines, but not enough to overwhelm the details. There should 
be precision and elegance in the details, but not enough to under- 
mine the strength of the outlines. Colors may be bright but never 
garish. Three-dimensional effects, real or lusory, must never be 
allowed to destroy the visual or functional integrity of the deco- 
rated object (hence Pevsner’s insistence on the integrity of the 
surface). Finally, styles, like objects, have their intrinsic shape 
and function, which must not be compromised by arbitrary mix- 
ing. These principles seem intuitively obvious and universally 
applicable, yet they have a built-in bias. They can no more be 
used to defend literalistic ornament than Marxist principles can 
be used to defend laissez-faire capitalism. 

The crisis of literalism, which undermined Western orna- 
ment in the nineteenth century, and contributed to its near- 
extinction in the twentieth, happened because the reformers, 
and their more radical heirs the modernists, misunderstood the 
problem they sought to correct. The real enemy was never liter- 
alisin per se, it was the deadening effect of literalism on imagina- 
tion: the assumption that literalistic effects were an end rather 
than a means. If Gibbons and Revel made this mistake, they had 
an excuse. They were pioneers. Although their genius was pri- 
marily technical, their innovations extended the conceptual 
range of Western ornament. Innovation on this level is rare, and 
when it happens, the task of assimilating it falls to succeeding 
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generations. Not only must they become technically comfortable 
with the innovation, they must decide, slowly and even sublimi- 
nally, what it means for the way they think about ornament. 
Discovery must be integrated with convention. 

For reasons yet to be explained, the integration of literalism 
into the ornamental conventions of the early modern West was 
aborted. Literalistic ornament flourished in the nineteenth 
century, but it did not evolve, and only a few examples, such as 
the Steiner textile, suggest the path it mght have taken. Instead 183 
of supervising its growth, the most influential critics banished it 
to the realin of kitsch. There it thrives to this day, often techni- 
cally superb, but caught in the time-warp of its own naiveté, as 
though its practitioners had still not heard, let alone answered, 
the challenge of abstraction. 

Convention is powerful, but it is not destiny; the outcome 
could have been different. In other cultures, with other conven- 
tional limits and freedoms, it was different. Direct comparisons 
are misleading when so many variables are involved, but Japanese 
ornament has an extremely strong literalistie strain, so strong 40, 
in fact that Western ideas of ornament, based on the dominance 184 
of stylized form, fail to do it Justice. This does not mean that 
Japanese ornament is exclusively or even primarily literalistie: it 
boasts a huge repertory of abstract and non-representational 
forms, which coexist and interpenetrate with the literalistic 
ones. This interaction, which has gone on for centuries without 
the divisive passions that attended similar movements in the 


West, is the defining feature of Japanese ornament. 


184. Sword-guard (tsuba), 
Zuiryuken Terutomo. Japanese, 
1870. Traditional Japanese 
ign is comfortable with 
ism, but the success of 
nament depends on 
ioice of subject. 
d textures, 
i ver and 
xt lexibility, 
most by nature, 


185. Platter, by Gildea and 
Walker. Transfer-printed 
earthenware. English 
(Staffordshire), 1881. A product 
of the Western fascination with 
Japanese decorative art in the 
late 19th century, this platter 
juxtaposes not just a variety of 
Japanese-style patterns, but 
literalistic and non-literalistic 
approaches to ornament. 


The success of the Japanese in assimilating literalism puts 
the Japonisme of the late nineteenth century — the Western fasci- 
nation with ‘all one sees that’s Japanese’ — in a new light. The 
sudden, immense popularity of Japanese decorative art is usually 
associated with exotic motifs, daringly interrupted and juxta- 
posed patterns, and on a subtler level, with the discovery that 
rough and random (or seemingly random) effects could be a 
mark of confidence and a means of extending the expressive 
range of craft. To these attractions we should add literalism. In 
the West it was a cause of aesthetic civil war, but the Japanese 
made it work. When Western artists created literalistic orna- 
ment with a Japanese flavor, was it simply to give the public a 
glimpse, accurate or fanciful, of the mysterious East? Or was 
there another impulse at work, perhaps unacknowledged by the 
designers themselves: to find, in the conventions of another cul- 
ture, the validation their own culture withheld from a popular 
and fruitful approach to ornament? 
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The Artistic Power of Materials and Techniques 

Another conventional bias shapes our understanding of orna- 
ment just as decisively as anti-literalism. This is éruth to 
materials, an issue on which the reformers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury held passionate, deeply influential views. Here, for example, 
is Ruskin on the appropriate and inappropriate treatment of 
glass, quoted with hearty approval almost a century later by the 


modernist critic Herbert Read: 


All very neat, finished, and perfect form in glass is barbarous: for 
this fails in proclaiming another of its great virtues; namely, the 
ease with which its light substance can be moulded or blown into 
any form, so long as perfect accuracy be not required... The more 
wild, extravagant, and grotesque in their gracefulness the forms 
are, the better. No material ts so adapted for giving full play to 
the imagmation, but it must not be wrought with refinement or 
painfidness, still less with costliness. For as in gratitude we are 


sats 


to proclaim its virtues, som all honesty we are to confé 
imperfections; and while we triumphantly set forth its transparency, 
we are also frankly to admit its fragility, and therefore not to waste 
much time upon i, nor put any real art into it when intended for 
daily use. No workman ought ever to spend more than an hour in 
the making of any glass vessel. 

( The Stones of Venice; quoted in Read, Art and Industry, 1934) 


Material and technique have shaped the evolution of pat- 
terns throughout history, yet it would be a mistake to identify 
ornamental styles too closely with particular materials and tech- 
niques. Crossover has always been more the rule than the excep- 
tion. Makers train in more than one craft, or they simply reach 
out and borrow as the need and inspiration move them. 
Mctalworkers imitate the shapes of ceramic vessels — and ceram- 
icists imitate metal. Advances in loom technology ease the pro- 
duction of complex repeat patterns, which are then copied by 
tapestry weavers, whose simple looms negate the technical 
advantage. Pattern-books circulate, making the same examples 
available to makers ina variety of crafts. 

The properties of a material may be approached either as 
beauties to be accentuated or as limitations to be overcome. 
Creation thus implies a choice: to work with or against the mate- 
rial. Working with the material usually implies relatively simple 
ornament, while complex ornament exalts the will and skill 


of the maker above the natural properties of the material. 
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186. Porphyry sarcophagus 
(detail). Rome, early 4th century. 
This sarcophagus is associated 
with the family of the Emperor 
Constantine, and represents the 
highest level of craftsmanship 
available in its day. Compared to 
the carving on the Ara Pacis (Ill. 
110) the vine-scroll lacks both 
delicacy and verve. Other things 
being equal, this difference would 
be attributable to a gradual 
change of style during the three 
intervening centuries. If, however, 
we take into account the 
difference in materials, and the 
fact that the earlier monument 
could be worked with chisels, 
while the later one required 
hammers and abrasives, the idea 
of stylistic change becomes less 
straightforward. 


Sometimes, however, complex ornament brings out the beauty 
and character of the material in ways that sunple ornament cannot. 
It is hard to imagine a treatinent of steel better calculated to dis- 
play its essential ‘steeliness’ than that of Rodion Leontyev’s casket. 

Neither determination nor the keenest sense of pattern 
always prevails against the intractability of a material. When 


Greek and Roman artists carved marble, their tools were ade- 


quate to the task. The only limitations they faced were those of 


taste and individual skill. In contrast, porphyry, a deep purple 
stone found only in Egypt, could not be carved at all. It was sim- 
ply too hard. Before the sixteenth century, when advances in 
tool-inaking permitted a more direct approach, the only way to 
work porphyry was by pounding and then with abrasives, a stag- 
geringly labor-intensive process. The ornament of a monumen- 
tal late Roman sarcophagus is a masterpiece of refinement, but 
only to someone who understands about porphyry. Judged by 
the standards of Roman marble carving, it is disappointingly 
simple and lacks fluidity. Is this truth to materials, or bowing to 


the inevitable? 
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187. Detail of a casket, by Rodion 
Leontyev. Steel, with ormolu and 
velvet. Russian (Tula), late 18th 
century. During the 18th and early 
19th centuries, the imperial 
armories at Tula produced, in 
addition to weapons, a variety 

of objects in decorated steel. 

This casket includes not only an 
exceptional range of openwork 
motifs but several borders in 
which the steel is facetted 

and polished in imitation of 
gemstones. Although we tend to 
equate complex ornament with 
disdain for the intrinsic properties 
of the material, in this case the 
hardness of the steel decrees a 
certain harshness in the finish, 
which, in combination with the 
metal’s distinctive luster, brings 
out the character of steel more 
vividly than a simple approach 
could do. 


188. Wall hanging, Warp ikat. 
Central Asian (Bukhara), 

first half of the 19th century. 

Few ornamental traditions turn 
the apparent limitations of a 
technique more effectively to 
advantage than Central Asian ikat. 
The paiterns, bold and energetic 
in themselves, gain a new level of 
unpredictability from the irregular 
outlines that are almost inevitable 
when weaving with resist-dyed 
thread. 


Some art forms permit almost any pattern, but encourage a 
distinctive interpretation. The textile technique called ikat, in 
which threads are first resist-dyed and then woven, favors 
loosely structured patterns, because it is almost impossible to 
make the colored areas line up exactly. With sufficient care the 
imprecision can be minimized, but many artists flaunt it instead. 


Central Astan tkats are especially famous for this. 
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189. Detail of the Laksmana 
Temple, Khajuraho, India. 10th 
century. To Western-trained eyes, 
the use of ornament on Hindu 
temples can be a source of culture 
shock. Distinctions which are at 
least implicit in every style of 
Western building, e.g. between 
architectural and ornamental 
form, and between more and less 
significant types of ornament, 
seem not to apply. However, the 
character of Hindu ornament can 
change so dramatically from hour 
to hour as to suggest a completely 
different aesthetic, based on the 
interaction of form and light 


Finally, a stone temple in Khajuraho, India, raises the more 
basic question: what do we really mean by the expressive possi- 
bilities of a material? Virtually the whole exterior surface is 
carved, often very deeply, to such an extent that it is hard to sepa- 
rate architecture and ornament. Many of the forms have neither 
the slightest semblance of a structural purpose, nor the visual 
coherence we associate with ornament. Those which do make 
sense as ornament appear strangely tentative, especially when 
the outlines of the pattern are so narrow that they fail to hold 
their own against the flat surfaces into which they are cut, and 
bleach away to nothing in the bright Indian sun. The entire effect 
changes, however, toward sunset, when the raking light turns 


the stone surfaces to gold, while the incised lines stand out in 


becomes a study in dramatic contrast. The whole building 


—— 
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190. Tomb of Salem Chishti 
(detail). Indian (Fatehpur Sikri), 
1573-74. Mughal architecture is 
often syncretistic. Here, the form 
of the brackets is of Hindu origin. 
The ornament itself is Islamic; 
what makes it typically Mughal is 
the extensive use of white marble, 
and the fascination with 
openwork. Sunlight flooding into 
the cool, dim interior through 
delicately pierced walls produces 
an impression comparable to 
stained glass. 


vibrates with ornament, but in what medium? Did the artists 
work in stone, or was their adaptation to the sun so complete that 
stone was only a means to an end, and their real medium was 
hight? 

As these examples make clear, materials and techniques can 
indeed influence the forms of ornament. Yet on the whole the 
interaction of practical and aesthetic factors has always been 
flexible and pragmatic, a far cry from the dogmas of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. How did our ideas about the 
proper use of materials become as puritanical as Vitruvius 
inveighing against fantasy? Part of the answer lies in the per- 


ceived dangers of virtuosity. 


Virtuosity and tts Discontents 

Virtuosity is calculated disdain for the properties of the material 
~and the skill to back it up. The virtuoso goes beyond excellence, 
and re-sets the limits of craft by forcing materials to do the near- 
impossible. Grinhng Gibbons carved wood to look like lace, not 
just at a distance but close up: that is virtuosity. So is the best 
Mughal stonework, carved with a delicacy that breaks down the 
distinctions between wall and window, architecture and orna- 


ment. Sois Adam van Vianen’s cup; or a helmet by the sixteenth- 
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191. Ceremonial helmet, by 
Filippo Negroli. Italian (Milan), 

c. 1532-35. During the 15th 
century, extremely ornate ‘armor’ 
made of papier-maché was 
sometimes worn on ceremonial 
occasions. In the 16th century, a 
few virtuoso armorers set out to 
reproduce the same forms in steel 
— and succeeded. Filippo Negroli 
was the most famous of them, 
and this helmet is one of his most 
remarkable creations. Only the 
most basic forms were produced 
by repoussé, that is, by 
hammering from the inside. 
Everything else is done by 
chiseling. Rodion Leontyev's 
casket (Ill. 187) affords a useful 
comparison. Leontyev gives the 
impression of having succeeded 
brilliantly at a difficult job; Negroli 
makes an even harder job look 
easy. That is the difference 
between virtuosity and mere 
excellence. 


century armorer Filippo Negroli, its ornament chiseled from 
steel with a delicacy that would be remarkable in a far softer 
material; or a silk pato/u (double ikat) from Gujerat in India, its 
tie-dyed warp and weft so carefully matched that the pattern 
could almost have been printed on the finished textile, or woven 
with different colored threads on a multi-harness loom. 
Virtuoso craft tends to provoke a mixed response of wonder 
and disapproval. Ruskin, as we might expect, put the negative 
view most eloquently, with an appeal to conscience as well as 


taste: 


Above all, demand no refinement of execution where there 1s no 
thought, for that ts slaves’ work, unredeemed. Rather choose rough 
work than smooth work, so only that the practical purpose be 


answered, and never Imagine there 1s reason to be proud of anything 


that may be accomplished by patience and sandpaper. 
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192. Detail of a sari. Silk double 
ikat (patolu). Indian (Gujerat), 
19th century. Gujerati weavers 
have a tradition of virtuosity in 
ikat. Although they are by no 
means the only ones to dye both 
warp and weft, they are unique in 
the care with which they even up 
the patterns. Their work thus 
stands at the opposite end of the 
spectrum from that of Central 
Asian weavers (Ill. 188), who 
revel in the irregularities of the 
process. 
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And again: 


If the workman ts thinking about his edges, he cannot be thinking of 
his design; if of his design, he cannot think of his edges. Choose 
whether you will pay for the lovely form or the perfect finish, and 
choose at the same moment whether you will make the worker aman 
ora grindstone. 

(The Stones of Fenice, Volume 2, Chapter 6, XIX) 


Even today, it is easy to assume that too much emphasis 
on ‘mere’ technique, however dazzling, interferes with the 


expression of true feeling — or conceals its absence. As a tenet of 
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modernism, this owes as much to the British philosopher R. G, 
Collingwood as it does to Ruskin. In The Principles of Art(1938), 
Collingwood makes a fundamental distinction between art and 
craft. By craft he means whatever is under the maker's conscious 
and direct control; by art he means something beyond control, 
even beyond intention. Although he recognizes craft as an essen- 
tial ingredient of art, as an aesthetic principle in its own right it 
is inferior: whatever 1s governed by intention and control is by 
definition limited. Since virtuosity is the ultimate in craft, to 
anyone influenced by Collingwood’s argument it represents 
control as an end in itself, the antithesis of inspiration. 
Mistrust of virtuosity is more deeply rooted even than this. 
Virtuosity denies the power of materials and thus, in a sense, of 
reality. There is something almost magical in the ability to make 
one substance mitate another, or behave contrary to its per- 
ceived nature. In Christian thought, with its emphasis on the 
responsibility of individuals to understand and resist tempta- 
tion, temptation and artifice go hand in hand. ‘Artificial’ is the 
word most often used to put craft or virtuosity ina bad light. It 
connotes the exalting of appearance over reality, outward per- 
fection over intrinsic beauty. At best it implies a distorted set of 
priorities, at worst it leads the viewer away from reality — mn 
| Christian terms, away trom God. 
The negative associations of artifice have not deterred the 
employment of fine, even virtuoso craft in religious settings. On 
the contrary, mistrust of virtuosity has often been balanced by 
the sense that anything less than the finest work would be an 
unworthy offering. Nevertheless, the distinctive conditions of 
the nineteenth century upset the balance, to all appearances 
decisively, and dealt a crippling blow to virtuosity as an artistic 
ideal. Advances in technology made new materials and 
processes available faster than they could be assimilated. 
Pressure to innovate often led, paradoxically, to imitation: gas- 
lamps in the shape of candles are the most frequently cited exam- 
ple. One consequence was a widespread belief that the struggle 
of truth and falsehood was being played out in the arena of deco- 


rative art. 


In this climate, with materials and techniques making their 
influence felt as never before, scholars and design theorists often 
sought the origins of ornamental forms in the properties of 
materials and the operations needed to shape them at the most 
basic level: stitching, hammering, simple weave structures. 
This technological determinism was more than a working 
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hypothesis. Against uncontrolled and potentially deceptive 


innovation, it set the comforting idea that any material will, if 


approached respectfully, tell the maker how it ‘wants’ to be 
shaped. In 1893, however, the Austrian scholar Alois Riegl pub- 
lished a book called Problems of Style (Stilfragen), to refute the 
prevailing assumption that ornament originated in materials 
and techniques. His argument that motifs and pattern-types 
follow convention rather than technique, and that they regularly 
cross over from one medium to another without significant 
change, is still considered definitive. 

What Rieg] could not know was that the modernist revolu- 
tion lay just over the horizon: in particular, the revolution associ- 
ated with Adolf Loos, who first showed the design community 
how to avoid the troubling implications of virtuosity by substi- 
tuting ‘natural’ for ‘artificial’ ornament. Loos’ innovations 
marked the victory of ‘truth to materials,’ a practical victory so 
sweeping that Riegl’s theoretical one simply ceased to matter. 
The results are still with us. Among historians of decorative art, 
only those concerned with style in the most abstract sense fol- 
low Rieg]’s model. Those who focus on the human side of craft 
take the influence of material and technique for granted. 

Neither model is sufficient. An exclusively formal approach 
becomes schematic and impersonal: artifacts appear to beget 
other artifacts, styles beget styles, leaving no place for the down- 
to-earth reality of people making things. Yet an approach that 
privileges material and technique has its own limitations. There 
have been times when particular materials or techniques left 
their mark on the evolution of ornament, but extrapolating from 
these occasions can be as misguided as ignoring technical factors 
altogether. The evolution of ornament shows its makers 
responding, with varying degrees of subtlety, to each other's 
styles. From a historical point of view, Rieg] was right. 

Placed in opposition, the two models are irreconcilable, but 
neither one demands this kind of stand-off. They complement 
each other, and it is only by keeping both in mind that we can 
forin a true picture of how ornament evolves. Just as important, 
for both the making and the interpretation of ornament, is the 
recognition that awareness of the properties of materials is 
not the same as truth to materials. The former is an acknowledg- 
ment of reality, with all its limitations and challenges. The 
latter is a critical doctrine that outlived its time and became a 


convention. 
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193, 194. These details from the 
acade of the Looshaus (Ill. 5) 
eave no doubt that Loos intended 
his carefully chosen marble 
paneling to be the functional 
equivalent of ornament. Once 
bitterly attacked for its starkness, 
he Looshaus is actually one of the 
more ornate buildings of its time, 
though Loos was also at pains to 
emphasize his debt to the austere 
armonies of Greco-Roman 
architecture. 


Chapter 4: Ornament in the Age of Modernism 


Prelude to Revolution 
Throughout most of the twentieth century, Western culture has 
turned its back on ornament. Not just a particular style but 
ornament itself has been the object ofa taboo (with all the word's 
overtones of superstitious avoidance) from which, at the century's 
end, it has scarcely begun to recover. Architecture suffered most 
severely, but cosmophobia — fear or mistrust of ornainent — still 
pervades the decorative arts, despite the resurgence of luxury 
handicraft since the 1970s. Many kinds of ornament survived 
the modernist cataclysm largely by neglect, -in the arts that 
fill our lives without being recognized as art: wallpaper, gift- 
wrapping, dinnerware and textile design. The fact that they are 
mass-produced is enough to disqualify them as art in most peo- 
ple’s eyes, and few of us stop to think that when we select a china 
pattern or anecktie we are exercising our taste in ornament. 
How did ornament come to be banished so abruptly from the 
Western mainstream? The accepted explanation is that the 
explosive spread of machine-based industry in the nineteenth 
century, with some help from the ubiquitous bad taste of the 
time, destroyed not only the skills needed to create good orna- 
ment but the ability to recognize it. In the words of Nikolaus 


Pevsner, the most powerful exponent of this view: 


‘Manufacturers were, by means of new machinery, enabled to turn 
out thousands of cheap articles in the same time and at the same cost 
as were formerly required for the production of one well-made object. 
Sham materials and sham techniques were dominant all through 
industry. Skilled craftsmanship ... was replaced by mechanical 
routine. Demand was increasing from year to year, but demand 
from an uneducated public, a public with too much money and no 


time or with no money and no time.’ 


(Pioneers of Modern Design) 


During the second half of the nineteenth century — so the 
story goes — a determined group of reformers, led by William 
Morris, tried to carve out aniche for ornament in the moderniz- 
ing world by promoting high-quality artisanship as an antidote 
to the tawdriness of machine production, and as a way of restor- 
ing the human dignity of work, which the factory system had all 
but stifled. Their efforts, though laudable, could have only asym- 
bolic success. The one way for craft to hold its own against indus- 
try was to make things that were impossible or impractical to 
make by machine. Since the business of industrialists, and the 
engineers and designers they employed, was to produce as many 
kinds of goods as possible, as quickly and cheaply as possible, the 
domain of craft was steadily eroded. By the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, only the arts of luxury repaid the effort of handwork, and 
their cost and rarity put them out of reach of the people who had 
most to learn from them. The very factors that made the preser- 
vation of craft a moral as well as aesthetic imperative, confined 
the experience of craft to a tiny elite. The real future lay with 
artists who took the triumph of industrial design for granted, 
and worked to humanize it. 

In this narrative, good design means functional design, with 
little or no ornament. The decisive moment came in 1908, when 
the Austrian architect Adolf Loos (1870-1933), in the vividly 
titled essay ‘Ornament and Crime’ (Ornament und verbrechen’ 
[sic }), called openly for the rejection of all ornament. This was 
the real beginning of the modern movement in architecture and 
design. Artists everywhere rallied to the banner of functional- 
ism. With a few exceptions, notably the art deco of the 1920s (a 
rather literal-minded attempt to come to terms with moderniza- 
tion by incorporating sharp-edged, dynamic forms that seemed 
compatible with the impersonal energies of industrial society), 
forward-looking artists have continued to Judge ornament at 
bestirrelevant, at worst a crime against taste and good sense. 

This account of the death of ornament and the birth of mod- 
ernism is much too neat, not least because ornament never died. 
Adolf Loos did call for the abolition of ornament, but his reasons 
were more complex and less dogmatic than history has remem- 
bered. More important, he did not practice what he preached. 
Under cover of his own diatribe against ornament, Loos intro- 


duced a new ornamental style, using the natural ‘patterns’ of 
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stone and wood. Artists throughout the twentieth century have 193-4 


embraced the random effects that Loos pioneered, adapting 
them to every sort of decorative art, all the time upholding the 


puritanical modernism that Loos had also helped to found. In the 
whole history of art, this modernist ornament is the only orna- 
mental style that most of its practitioners believed to be no orna- 
mentatall. 

The contradictory-sounding term is not intended to 
describe all ornament made during the modernist era, or tradi- 
tional ornament with a modernist flavor. It denotes a specific, 
hitherto unrecognized current w#thin modernism itself, and a style 
of ornament emblematic of the twentieth century, as the Rococo 
style is emblematic of the eighteenth. Strictly speaking, it con- 
sists of two aspects or phases, linked by a fascination with spon- 
taneous, inchoate or indeterminate form, and a corresponding 
disdain for order or contrivance. In the first phase, ornamental 
forms come directly from natural materials or technical 
processes, with a minimum of artistic intervention. The material 
or process can be selected for its aesthetic potential, and prod- 
ucts that do not fulfill that potential can be discarded, but the 
forms themselves can only be controlled in the most general way, 
if at all. These forms are often naturally indeterminate, and the 
modernist aesthetic selects for this characteristic. 

The second phase likewise favors indeterminacy, but with a 
far greater degree of artistic control. Forms are no longer just 
selected, but deliberately shaped to suggest unpredictability. As 
we shall see, the two phases have separate origins. The first is 
derived from nature and from earlier efforts to harness natural 
effects, while the second looks back to earlier ornamental styles 
emphasizing fluid and inchoate form. The two phases comple- 
ment each other, and coexist successfully throughout the twen- 
tieth century. Both reflect the modernist distrust of anything 
‘artificial, and both are sufficiently removed from traditional 
ornament to bolster the modernists’ professed antipathy to 


ornament in any form. 


Ornament and Craft in the Modern World 

The twentieth century saw both the proclaimed triumph of 
dogma over ornament, and the covert triumph of ornament over 
dogma. Ornament has survived and even flourished in the 
shadow of modernism, but it has had to adapt. Modernist orna- 
ment succeeded because it really was different from earlier 
styles. Essential to the new style’s success were changes in what 
we expect from art and artists. The most basic of these changes 
involve crafismanship, the ability of the hand to reproduce what- 
ever the eye sees or the mind invents. Few ideals have suffered 
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more severely from the economic and artistic upheavals of the 
last hundred years. Craftsmanship in the traditional sense is 
widely thought to be extinct in the modernized world. Not only 
have the old ways of making things by hand become impractical 
in at economy based on machine-production, but the all- 
important continuity of experience and training has been broken. 

Modernist art gives every appearance of turning its back on 
craft. Representation is the touchstone of pre-modernist art, and 
the essential craft of representation is drawing. As non-repre- 
sentational art moved from the fringes to the mainstream, suspi- 
cion grew that modern art looked the way it did because modern 
artists could not draw. Specialists know this is false. The pio- 
neers of modern art first mastered the craft of drawing, then 
turned away from it because it no longer served their meeds. 
Nevertheless, generations have grown up without learning that 
such a thing as good drawing ever existed. The technical mas- 
tery embodied in drawing, and in craftsmanship generally, has 
an adversary role in modernist mythology, as part of the cultural 
baggage the modernists hoped to leave behind. 

The craft revival of the late twentieth century has done sur- 
prisingly little to change this. Modern craft followed modern art 
in downplaying technical mastery. Before the modern move- 
ment, ornament, with its familiar, precise, often intricate forms, 
was both a test of craftsmanship and a stage for its display, much 
as representational subject-matter had been for painting. Recent 
crafts, in contrast, usually shun the old tests of mastery. 
Following the tradition established by Loos and others in the 
early twentieth century, makers seek inspiration in the material 
and process instead of using craftsmanship to impose their will 
on the material. There is ample skill on display in the craft move- 
ment, miraculous skill if we remember how recently the very 
idea of craft teetered on the edge of extinction, but a large por- 
tion of that skill seems to be deployed for the purpose of conceal- 
ing skill. 

It is easy to slip into doubt, and wonder if even the most 
assured of today’s makers might not simply be doing their best 
with a bad legacy, one that robbed them of the training and even 
the ambition to make full use of their talents. How would they 
fare if they had to emulate, let alone compete with, the masters of 
an earlier century? We may praise a potter or cabinetmaker who 
works with a careful eye to the usefulness of the object, the ele- 
gance of its shape, and the decorative properties of the material, 


but can we honestly judge such a maker equal in skill to one who 


could do the same things and then go on to cover the object with 
disciplined and harmonious ornament? We may protest that this 
final stage is unnecessary and even excessive, that functional 
form and materials have their own beauty which ornament 
merely obscures. That is the modernist position, and the mod- 
ernist legacy is still strong. But the uncomfortable fact remains: 
as little as a century ago, makers who chose to decorate their 
work knew how to do so, in ways that their counterparts today 
must struggle TOTEGOVEr. 

There is no place for ‘necessary’ and ‘unnecessary’ in decora- 
tive art, only for pleasure. Now that modernism has begun to 
fade into the past, its dogmas no longer have the force of law. The 
insistence that ornament ts an aesthetic evil is the product of 
conditions specific to the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. We are free to reject it if we choose. To do so, however, 
requires some major adjustments. We would have to accept that 
much of what passes for craftsmanship today is only a step on the 
way to something much more accomplished. No longer would it 
be sufficient that the imperfections of handwork testify to the 
survival of human labor, or that arbitrary form and imprecise 
finish constitute an escape trom the w eight of tradition. Craft, to 
succeed, must do more than evoke the idea of craft, and many 
styles that-now enjoy respect would risk a merciless reassess- 
ment. 

Conversely, we would need to cultivate a new respect for pre- 
cisely finished patterns. Ruskin’s denunciation of ‘patience and 
sandpaper’ is still compelling: we know even better than he did 
that precise repetition is the quality of traditional art that can 
most easily be entrusted to machines. Craft took its present form 
as a way of defending the humanity of work from the dehumaniz- 
ing assaults of industry. In contrast, the survival of ornament 
has been equated, not altogether unjustly, with the surrender of 
humanity and the triumph of the machine. 

This deep-seated belief must be moderated if we are to have 
ornament again. Whereas the modern craft movement extols 
the givens of craft— materials, techniques, and imperfect human- 
ity — traditional ornament represents a very different idea of 
craft, in which the hand aspires to absolute control, and process 
becomes less visible as the goal of perfection comes closer. In this 
mindset there 1s, paradoxically, no qualitative difference between 
the machinery of mass production and some of the pre-modern 
tools of craft: the drawloom, the lathe, the potter’s wheel, even 
the compass and ruler. Each is a way of achieving the greatest 
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precision with the least effort, and equally important, with the 
least evidence of human imperfection. What matters is the fin- 
ished product, not the human experience of creating it. Leaving a 
visual record of that experience in the completed work is a sign 
of carelessness, not creativity. 

Today this view seems perverse, the opposite of everything 
we think we mean by craft. From the craft-worker’s point of 
view, the Industrial Revolution was a disaster, sudden and 
sweeping enough to put whole populations of artisans out of 
work. Machinery became the symbol of hunian helplessness in 
the face of a demon unleashed by human greed. How can craft 
and machine production be parts of the same continuum when 
machine production almost wiped out the Western craft tradition? 

So long as the main role of craft in society is to symbolize 
skill and taste fighting off the onslaught of industry, no reconeil- 
iation with industry is possible. But before the Industrial 
Revolution, craft was not a symbol, it was the way things were 
made: everyday goods and luxury goods, things that were meant 
to be beautiful, things that turned out beautiful by happenstance, 
and doubtless (though we may not like to admit it) many that 
were not beautiful at all, except in the flattering glow of nostal- 
gia for an age when even the humblest trades had a huinan 
dignity whose loss we still mourn. Ironically, it was the old 
approach to craft, with its emphasis on results, that paved the 
way for the rise of industry, the extinction of the craft-based 
economy, and the eventual resurgence of craft in the far more 


limited, ideologically charged form we see today. 


Adolf Loos and the End of Artifice 
Since Adolf Loos is remembered as the man who first called for 
the abolition of ornament, there is more than a little irony in 
naming him the key figure in twentieth-century decoratrve art. 
Without doubt, his lecture of 1908, ‘Ornament and Crime’ (pub- 
lished in 1910), was the first explicit call for an end to ornament. 
But Loos’ argument, and its relation to his work as an architect, 
are subtle in ways that his original audience failed to appreciate. 
The subsequent elevation of Loos to the status of modernist 
demi-god, and the popular reduction of his argument to the 
equation of ornament with crime, have distorted his achieve- 
ment still further. 

To understand what Loos really wanted, and what he 
achieved, we must recognize that ‘Ornament and Crime’ was 


written more from the standpoint of the nineteenth century than 
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of the twentieth. Three factors distinguish nineteenth-century 
thinking about ornament. The first of these we have already met: 
awareness of the threat that modernization posed to ornament 
by putting craftsmen out of work, and by replacing the products 
of craft with machine-made imitations. Low manufacturing 
costs made these imitations available in unprecedented quanti- 
ties, but their ‘soullessness’ and poor workmanship (by the stan- 
dards of traditional craft) horrified anyone seriously concerned 
for the quality of life. 

The second factor follows closely from this one. Ornament 
stood not just for visual pleasure but for everything that made 
that pleasure possible: the energy to see and care about one’s 
environment, the ability to tell good work from bad, and above 
all the assumption, shared if not always articulated by the whole 
soeiety, that beauty should, and could, bea part of people’s every- 
day lives. To ponder the fate of ornament, or hope to save it, 
meant acknowledging and confronting the forces that threat- 
ened it. For the first time in history, people discussed ornament 
as though it were crucially important—as though having or even 
desiring the right ornament could help Western civilization 
survive the cataclysm that had engulfed it almost overnight. 

Third and finally, the cosmopolitan West had no ornamental 
style to call its own. The two great styles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were Classical and Gothic. Each had its fierce defenders, 
prepared to argue in detail that one style and not the other was 
the right one for the time, but on one point there were no illu- 
sions: both styles belonged to the past, and had been revived to 
satisfy the needs of a later age. Other choices were available — 
archaeology, ethnography and international trade offered a vast 
menu — but choice itself was the trap. A style deliberately chosen 
was presumed to lack the fundamental rightness that even the 
most ‘primitive’ societies unknowingly enjoyed in their art. 

‘Ornament and Crime’ addresses these issues directly. 
‘Every age had its style, Loos declaims, ‘and only our age must 
do without one? By style people mean ornament. But I said, “Do 
not weep. Do you not see that the greatness of our age consists of 
this—that we are incapable of creating anew ornament? We have 
conquered ornament, we have won through to un-ornament.” 
Loos the critic is a master of bravado: here he assumes the inantle 
of a prophet, and goes on to deplore the ‘hobgoblins’ who refuse 
to accept his revelation. His real case against ornament, how- 
ever, is sensitively argued, and largely economic, not aesthetic. 
For Loos, the attention given to ornament ts ‘an economic crime, 
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in the sense that through it, human labor, money, and material go 
to waste.’ In all aspects of daily life, simple habits are cheaper and 
less time-consuming to maintain than elaborate ones. “The man of 
the twentieth century, having outgrown the love of elaboration, 
‘can cover his needs with a much more modest capital, and there- 
fore makes savings.’ 

Although it may surprise those who know him only by reputa- 
tion, as the apostle of a daring yet puritanical modernism, Loos 
Was sympathetic to the makers of ornament in his time, presenting 


them notas villains but as the victims of economic circumstance: 


Since ornament ts no longer a natural product of our culture, and 
consequently represents either backwardness or degeneration, the work 
of the ornament-maker 1s no longer paid for al the proper rate. The 
plight of the wood-carver and turner, the criminally low wages paid to 
embroideresses and lace-makers, are well known. The ornament-maker 
must work for twenty hours to match the income of a modern worker 


who works eight hours. 


Loos’ tolerance goes even further. Despite his boast that 
‘twentieth-century inan’ has outgrown ornament, he accepts that 


one can live im the modern era without being of it: 


I preach the aristocrat— I mean the person who, standing at the pinnacle 
of humanity, has the fullest sympathy for the needs and imperatives of 
those beneath. The Kaffir who weaves a predeterm ined sequence, 
mcorporating patterns that cannot even be seen unless the fabric 1s 
picked apart; the Persran knotting his rug; the Slovakran peasant 
woman making needle lace; the old woman who crochets wonderful 
things with glass beads and silk; these he understands very well. The 
aristocrat lets them do as they please, he knows the hours in which they 
work are sacred to them. The revolutionary would go up and say, 

‘It’s all nonsense,’ Just as he would drag a little old lady away from 

a roadside shrine, and say, “There is no God.’ But the atheist who 1s 


an aristocrat lifts his hat when he passes a church. 


In his concluding paragraphs, Loos drops this magnanimous 
yet condescending tone and speaks directly to his own 


compatriots, the modernist elite: 


Men of the herd needed different colors to distinguish themselves, but the 
modern man needs his clothes as camouflage. [is individuality 1s so 
iminensely strong, 1 can no longer be expressed through garments. Un- 
ornament is a sign of mental power. The modern man uses the ornament 


of earher and foreign cultures as he sees fit. His own mventiveness he 


focuses on other things. ‘ 


Detail, Ill. 5 


With these words, Loos recognized and confronted one of the 
central issues of modernization — its power to devalue the individual 
by homogenizing society. Like the mass-production of ornament, 
the elmunation of ornament, when it came, Was seen by many as a 
blow to individualism. Loos anticipated this response and did his 
best to forestall it, though the assertion that we need sameness in 
our personal accessories to mask the dazzling flame of our individu- 
ality sounds suspiciously like whistling in the dark. Loos was no 
stranger to posturing and hyperbole when they suited his purpose. 
Nevertheless, whether or not he believed all of his own reasoning, 
his claim to the title of prophet was justified. Others had insisted on 
ornament as a shield against modernization. Loos understood the 
need, but saw that no permutation of traditional ornament would 
answer the genuinely new demands of the time. Instead, he was 
the first architect, possibly the first artist of any sort, to propose 
modernism as an antidote to modernization. [t 1s one of the many 
paradoxes of his career that despite his well-deserved place in 
the twentieth-eentury pantheon, his belief in the fundamental 
importance of applied art for the quality of life in a modernizing 
world comes straight from nzneteenth-century social aesthetics. 

With this complexity of vision it should come as no surprise 
that what Loos the critic seemed to take away, Loos the architect 
gave back m abundance. The turning-point in Loos’ career was the 
Goldman and Salatsch Building of 1909-11, now known as the 
Looshaus, a combined retail store and apartment house on the 
Michaelerplatz in Vienna (see III. 5). The historical importance of 
the Looshaus cannot be overestimated: it is the first major urban 
building, of traditional structure and function, whose design 
includes no traditional ornament. (In the strictest sense this is not 
quite true. The decorated lamp brackets and escutcheons are evi- 
dently original, since they appear in the earliest images of the 
facade. Pictures taken in the mid- to late twentieth century do not 
show them. Now, after a recent restoration of the facade, they are 
back. Neither their presence nor their absence significantly alters 
the facade as a whole.) The austerity of the exterior caused an 
immediate scandal, not least because it faced the Imperial Palace. 
Today the lower portion, at least, does not seem austere at all. This 
is not just because we are used to modernism. Loos had little 
patience with traditional ornament, but nothing could have been 
further from his mind than to dismiss ornament altogether. On the 
contrary, he re-invented ornament for the twentieth century by 
finding it ready-made in his materials: here, in his most flamboyant 


design, the swirling green and white of czpollino marble. 


195. Marble facing from the 
church of Hagia Sophia. 
Byzantine (Constantinople), 
532-7. The Romans were 
passionately fond of colored 
marble, which they usually 

cut into small pieces for use in 
carefully controlled geometric 
patterns. Around the 4th century 
hey began to experiment with 
arger slabs of marble, often 
slicing and ‘unfolding’ them to 
bring out the natural patterns in 
he stone. This tendency reached 
its climax in Hagia Sophia, whose 
nave was (and for the most part 
still is) lined with slabs of marble 
rom all over the empire. Not only 
does marble have pride of place, 
but contemporary texts repeatedly 
compare the patterns in the stone 
to pictures. Unlike their ancestors 
the Romans, the Byzantines were 
evidently prepared to see the 
stone as more than just an 
attractive raw material. 


Material-Based and Process-Based Ornament 

Although Loos more than earned the title of innovator for real- 
izing that the ornamental properties of stone offered an escape 
fron1 a paralyzing cultural dilemma, he was only one in a long 
line of artists who exploited those properties. Already in the 
fourth millennium Bc, the Egyptians regularly made bowls, 
weapons and other functional objects from banded or speckled 
stone, not just the easily worked alabaster but much harder 
materials, up to and including porphyry. Aesthetically, Loos’ 
most direct ancestors were the Byzantines, whose specialty was 
book-matched marble: broad, thin slabs of dramatically veined 
stone cut successively from the same block, then opened out hor- 
izontally or vertically and mounted edge to edge. It is hard to 
imagine a more spectacular decorative effect with so little overt 
artistic mtervention, but we should not fool ourselves into 
ignoring the many interventions implicit in quarrying, select- 
ing, slicing, polishing and mounting the stone. Each step 
requires precise artistic calculation, not to mention hard work. 
The end result is no more natural than a carefully faceted dia- 


mond. 
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196. Window. B 
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English (Derbyshire), late 19th 


century. One of t! 
artifacts ever ma 
fragile, spectacu 
called Blue John 
echoes, if uninte: 


he largest 

de from the rare, 
arly colored stone 
, this window 
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balance between symmetry and 


randomness tha 
marblework its d 
character (cf. Ill. 
difference is that 


gives Byzantine 
istinctive 
195). The great 
while the 


Byzantine artist was content with 
a single symmetrical doubling, the 
English artist built up the entire 


pattern. 


Other materials suggest different effects, and different inter- 
ventions. A window made from fragments of the extremely rare 
colored stone called Blue John demonstrates this. Found only in 
one small mine in Derbyshire, Blue John has been especially 
favored for turned bowls and cups, whose thin walls show off the 
stone’s translucency and astonishing color range (though such 
vessels are too fragile for practical use: light contact with a uten- 
sil ora tooth can break the stone). Because it is So rare, even sliv- 
ers discarded from the larger projects are recovered and used 
whenever possible. Here, working within the strict and touchy 
limits of the material, the artist anchored 288 pieces of stone in 


what seems a pattern of banal predictability. The reality is more 


complex. Although the anchoring function is real enough, it 


197. Box for writing materials, by 
|keda Taishin. Lacquered wood. 
Japanese, c. 1860. 

198. Water jar, made for Furuta 
Oribe. Japanese (Iga ware), | 
late 16th or early 17th century. 
The forms and textures of 
materials play a more significant 
role in Japanese decorative art 
than in any other pre-modern 
style. In the case of the box, the 
grain of the wood claims almost 
equal billing with the lacquer. 
The water jar typifies the 
exaggeratedly ‘crude’ ceramic 
finishes favored by devotees of 
the tea ceremony. 


quickly outlives its usefulness. No sooner do we notice the ele- 
mentary division of the window into three registers of two 
squares each, centering respectively on smaller squares, elon- 
gated hexagons, and squares set catty-corner, than the order 
explodes into a riot of incomplete forms and arbitrary colors. 
This, it is safe to say, is what the artist intended. The pattern 
tricks us into expecting predictability, which encourages a far 
more vivid impression of randomness than if the pieces had been 
assembled in an ostentatiously random fashion. Instead of the 
mere absence of organization, we see organization swept away 
by the variety of nature. Once again, ‘natural’ beauty owes much 
of its voice to human artifice. Once again, the artifice is covert, 
laying the groundwork for our response, then stepping back and 
disappearing. 

In Japan, the traditional source of ‘natural’ ornament is 
wood, not stone. Wooden building materials and furniture are 
often left undecorated. More exotic, to Western taste, is the 
practice of decorating over wood without smoothing down or 
otherwise concealing its grain. Japanese taste does not regard 


simultaneous or overlapping effects as necessarily incongruous; 


here, the reminder of the natural material provides a sense of 


spontaneity to complement the more self-conscious artistry of 


the lacquer-work. 

With less assertive materials, artists have evolved special 
techniques to aecentuate or siniulate spontaneity. For centuries, 
Japanese potters have entrusted their decorative surfaces 
to the carefully controlled ‘accidents’ of firing. During the 
Renaissance, Venetian glassblowers learned to imitate the 
unpredietable banded structure of agate. In marbled paper, col- 
ors are floated on a layer of oil before being ‘combed’ into shape 
(the smaller the detail, the less possibility of control). In pattern- 
welded ‘damascus’ steel, two different alloys are forged together 
with a combination of folding and twisting. The metals are 
welded together, but they remain distinct, and when the finished 
object (usually but not necessarily a blade) is polished and chemi- 
cally treated, they react differently. The result is a pattern in two 


colors, bold or delicate according to the forging process. 


The popular image of ornament in the closing decades of 


the nineteenth century, when Loos received his training, is one 


of lavishness, eclecticism and literalism, varied only by non- 


conformist movements such as art nouveau. However, in view of 


what we now know about the reaction against literalism and 
artificiality, it should not come as a surprise that material-based 
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199. Glass ewer. Italian (Venice) 
16th-17th century. Drinking and 
serving vessels made of s 
precious stones such as agate 
were among the most treasured 
luxury objects in Europe during 
the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, providing effects 
similar to that of the Hagia Sophia 
marble facing (Ill. 195), buton an 
intimate scale. As often happens, 
their prestige and unattainability 
spurred a search for less 
expensive imitations. Glass served 
the purpose admirably 


200. Marbled paper. English (?), 
second half of the 19th century. 
Originally a Turkish art form, 
marbled paper was introduced 
into Europe in the late 16th 
century. Of its large repertory of 
patterns, relatively few imitate 
marble directly, but its 
Characteristic swirling forms 
appeal to the same tastes. The 
second half of the 19th century 
Saw an upsurge in the popularity 
and variety of marbled paper, and 
we should not ignore the 
possibility that it contributed to the 
development of the inchoate and 
indeterminate strain in 20th- 
century ornament. 
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and process-based ornament also flourished. The late nine- 
teenth century was the heyday of marbled paper. Glassblowers, 
no longer concerned with the direct imitation of agate, updated 
the old Venetian technique. East Asian ceramics with carefully 
cultivated ‘random’ effects became fashionable. Finally, around 
the turn of the century, decorative artists seemed to break free of 
any particular source and began cultivating ‘spontaneous’ orna- 
ment for its own sake. The great innovator of this period was the 
American Louis Comfort Tiffany, whose ‘favrile’ glass, inspired 
at first by the chemical changes in long-buried ancient glass, set 
the standard for energy and luminosity in the new style. With 
his work, modernist ornament came into its own. 

Although it would be an exaggeration to say that by 1909 
Loos was working in an established tradition, there were clear 
precedents for his adoption of a material-based ornament with- 
out recognizable motifs or predictable patterns. He was, how- 
ever, the first to use it on a monumental scale, in the most public 
of settings. By excluding traditional ornament from the facade 
of the Looshaus he asserted for the first time, as explicitly as it is 
possible to do in purely visual language, that his flamboyant 
marble was no longer just a building material, an adjunct to 
ornament: it was the ornament. 

Even this does not fully explain Loos’ unique influence. As 
the author of ‘Ornament and Crime’ he had already declared 
himself the arch-enemy of ornament, the first to equate its elimi- 
nation not only with a superior ‘modern’ aesthetic, but with 
social and economic progress. When the scaffolding on the 
Looshaus came down, the Viennese public did not hail him as the 
apostle of a new ornament. Responding more to Loos the critic 
than to Loos the architect, they saw only a public building 
deprived of the ornament that was its (and their) due. This was 
the key to his ultimate success. The rejection of ornament was 
an idea whose time had come. Modernization, eclecticism and 
artifice placed too great a burden on ornament; the only escape 
was to conclude that the burden was intrinsic to ornament itself, 
and to be rid of the whole package. Loos the critic had first 
proclaimed the need. Now, it seemed, Loos the architect showed 
the world how to act on it. 

The civic authorities of Vienna thought he had done away 
with ornament, and hated him for it. The avant-garde thought 
he had done away with ornament, and revered him for it. But 
Loos valued ornament as much as any artist who ever lived. He 


valued it enough to save it from, and for, the modern world. Since 
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201. (opposite) Dagger (kris) and 
sheath. Indonesian (Bali), early 
19th century. Indonesian 
swordsmiths perfected a dramatic 
version of pattern-welding, with light 
and dark alloys creating a freeform 
pattern in the blade itself. The 
mottled wood of the sheath was 
chosen for its similar pattern. 


202. Glass vase, by Antonio Salviati. 
Italian (Venice), c. 1868. 

203. Glass vase, by Louis Comfort 
Tiffany. American, first decade of the 
20th century. Tiffany's brilliant 
experiments with multicolored glass 
derive most obviously from the 
swirling ornamental forms of art 
nouveau, and from the artist's desire 
to re-create the iridescence that 
ancient glass acquired with long 
burial. Salviati’s work, however, 
suggests a more direct lineage within 
the tradition of European art glass. 


his ornament was part of the building material itself, it was 
immune to the charges of excess and artificiality. [ts historical 
sources were not familiar enough to incur the charge of histori- 
cism — if, indeed, anyone thought to look for artistic precedents 
when nature was so obviously the ‘designer. The lack of repre- 
sentational forms harmonized perfectly with the emerging 
‘abstract’ tendency in painting. By freeing architecture from 
dependence on ornamental craftsmen, the new style acknowl- 
edged the economic pressures of modernization, and provided 
for a future without craftsmanship in the traditional sense. To 
cap his achievement, Loos made it possible for both makers and 
viewers to enter the modern era witha clean slate, by persuading 
them that they had rejected ornament — that what he had shown 
them how to use was not ornament at all. And for almost a cen- 


tury that was just what they believed. 
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204. Living room of the 
Tugendhat house, Brno (Czech 
Republic), by Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, 1930. A generation 
earlier, Loos found a new source 
for ornament in the natural 
patterns of stone and wood. 
Working in a more firmly 
established modernist idiom, 
Mies van der Rohe emphasized 
the contrast between 
architectural austerity and 
Ornamental richness. Not only is 
the alabaster screen more lavish 
than anything Loos used, but its 
isolation in the middle of the room 
declares Its ornamental function 
unequivocally. 


The Flowering of Modernist Ornament 

Modernist ornament in the most basic sense— materials selected 
for their decorative properties, and used in ways that suggest a 
direct equivalence with traditional ornament — matured into a 
ubiquitous decorative style. Its close relative, process-based 
ornament, was even more influential. There are two forces at 
work here. The first is the familiar, deep-seated resistance to 
mechanization, and the companion idea that the creative process, 
mental and physical, matters more than the ‘perfect finish’ that 
Ruskin deplored. 

The second influence is an artistic dogma that flourished 
after the mid-twentieth century and was associated especially 
with the American critic Clement Greenberg, though he claimed 
only to be deseribing, not advocating it. An extension of truth to 
materials, it held that the central enterprise of modernism was 
self-criticism, and that every art form had a duty to explore its 
own nature and limitations. As Greenberg wrote in his essay 
‘Modernist Painting’ (1960): ‘Each art had to determine, 


through its own operations and works, the effects exclusive to 


itself... It quickly emerged that the unique and proper area of 


competence of each art coincided with all that was unique 


about the nature of its medium. The task of self-criticism was to 
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205. Ceramic plate, by Javalit 
Malakorn. American, 1997. 
Material-based and process-based 
Ornament have been integral to 
Western decorative art for almost 
acentury. This monumental plate 
in glazed stoneware suggests one 
reason for their longevity: the 
power of non-representational art 
to call up a variety of images and 
emotions. From certain directions, 
Malakorn’s glazes look like an 
abstract version of Ill, 35, though 
the resemblance is purely 
coincidental. 


eliminate from the specific effects of each art any and every effect 


that might conceivably be borrowed from or by the medium of 


any other art. Thus would each art be rendered “pure,” and in its 
“purity” find the guarantee of its standards of quality as well as 
ofits independence.’ By this criterion, for example, the exclusive 
and inalienable property of painting was flatness; therefore 
painting was supposed to be ‘about’ flatness. 

Since this doctrine excluded anything resembling virtuosity 
(the nherent characteristics of paint seem not to include its suit- 
ability for making finely nuanced images) it is understandable 
that its main effect on decorative craft was to reinforce the mod- 
ernist emphasis on process over product. Although the surface 
decoration of Javalit Malakorn’s ceramic plate owes much to 
the early modernist ornament of Tiffany and Loos, and to the 
more recent work of abstract expressionist painters (thereby 
forfeiting its claim to ‘purity’), it is also an exploration of the 
distinctive artistic properties of its materials and technique. In 
Greenbergian terms, itis ‘about’ glazed stoneware. 

The recent evolution of damascus steel reminds us that not 
all process-based ornament follows a consciously modernist 
agenda: cutlers do not as a rule involve themselves in the theo- 
retical debates of the art world. The term ‘damascus’ denotes 
two distinct techniques whose end products are visually almost 
identical. What the two steels have in commion is a swirling pat- 
tern that is not applied after the fact, but is integral to the pol- 
ished surface of the metal. In ‘oriental’ or ‘true’ damascus, a 
single piece of high-carbon steel is forged and heat-treated in 
such a way that variations in the crystalline structure at the sur- 
face respond differently to etching with acid, creating a pattern 
in two colors. In pattern-welded damascus, iron and steel, or two 
different steel alloys, are welded together, folded and twisted, 
then forged into shape. Once again, acid etching produces the 
desired pattern. 

Of the two techniques, only pattern-welding plays a signifi- 
cant role in modern craft. Serious attempts to revive the ‘orien- 
tal’ version are under way, but it is usually safe to assume that 
when metalsmiths refer to damascus they mean pattern- 
welding. The technique is old and widespread, but despite its 
beauty has rarely been used for anything except weapons. Its 


most famous pre-modern exponents were the swordsmiths of 


Persia and India (who also made the ‘oriental’ damascus), 
Indonesia, and early medieval Europe. The revival of pattern- 


welding dates only to the 1970s. Since that time it has become the 
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most admired decorative technique among knife-makers. In fact 
it is not just decorative. Pattern-welded blades, though expen- 
sive, are much in demand for their edge-holding ability and 
resistance to breakage. 

By happenstance, or subtle action of the spirit of the age, 
pattern-welding is everything modernist ornament should be. 
In the spirit of Loos and Tiffany, not to mention Collingwood, it 
exalts spontaneity and denies contrivanee—or appears to: in fact 
it is labor-intensive and requires careful planning. It is intrinsic 
to the material and technique, and augments (or at least does not 
lessen) the functional superiority of the object. It is ‘about’ the 
unique properties of steel. Yet this 1s not the whole story. The 
craft of pattern-welding has seen a movement towards virtuos- 
ity. Some makers, though by no means all, are introducing a new 
level of control, via the technique ealled ‘mosaic damascus’. Thin 
rods of two contrasting steels are welded together to make a 
thicker bar, the end of which, when polished and etched, reveals a 
motif. Repetitive patterns are produced by cutting uniform sec- 
tions from the bar and welding them together side by side, or dif 
ferent motifs can be combined in more complex patterns. A few 
artists have carried the technique even further, to recognizable 
images on a relatively large scale. Mosaic damascus is one of the 
few genuine innovations m contemporary decorative art, and its 
potential has just begun to be explored. Integrating it (rather 
than merely juxtaposing it) with the quite different forms pro- 
duced by traditional pattern-welding ts an aesthetic challenge 


even more than a technical one. 


208. Woven textile (‘Fire’). France 
(Lyon), 1926. Stylistic change in 
ornament is relative. The textile is 
‘modern’ in the sense that it could 
not be mistaken for the work of a 
much earlier time, but the 
iconography of the salamander, 
an imaginary fire-dwelling 
creature, is traditional, and the 
repetitive pattern suggests an 
intentional or unintentional 
disregard for the revolutionary 
aspects of modernism. 


209. Printed cotton textile 
(‘Pythagoras’) by Sven Markelius. 
Swedish, 1952. This large-scale 
design, from the very height of the 
modernist movement, is at the 
same time cerebral, ambiguous, 
and boldly futuristic. 


Determinate and Indeterminate Form 


Although material-based and process-based ornament are the 
distinctive idioms of modernist influence in twentieth-century 
ornament, many other approaches testify that while ornament 


staggered under the impact of modernism, it never collapsed. 


Some are neither more nor less than traditional representational 30,35 


ornament, the individual forms sometimes simplified to convey 
amore ‘modern’ spirit. Others find their inspiration in geomet- 
ric shapes, cleverly superimposed or made ambiguous by discon- 
tinuities of form and color. Today these patterns seem almost 
conservative, but fifty years ago they were emblems of moder- 
nity. Was the atmosphere so rich with experimentation that no 
one stopped to think that they were ornament? 

Of all the styles of ornament that flourished in the twentieth 
century, the material- and process-based ornament of Loos and 


Tiffany is the most radical. Not only did it set aside the whole 
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tradition of artifice, it set aside representation — not in response 
to similar developments in paintng, but in advance of them. Ona 
theoretical level, modernist ornament was the right idea, the 


perfect idea, for its place and time. Nevertheless, all the theoreti- 


cal justification in the world could not have guaranteed success if 


people had not liked it. Not just the idea but the /ookof modernist 
ornament had to be right. 

In the most obvious sense, we can imagine the first mod- 
ernist ornament appealing to those who had enjoyed the more 
febrile manifestations of art nouveau. Yet the correspondence is 
not close enough to explain the newer style’s success. Even at its 
most radical, art nouveau is a representational style, using rec- 
ognizable images to call up familiar human emotions. Modernist 
ornament is by definition non-representational. More than that, 


it is ¢determinate: not quite formless, but its forms, whether 
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211. Pendant, by Albert Paley 
American, 1973. 

212. Needle lace (‘Long 
Construction,’ detail), by Virginia 
Churchill Bath. American, before 
1987 

Freeform patterns are rare in the 
history of ornament, except in the 
20th century. In modernist works 
like these, a large part of the 
energy of design and craft goes 
into avoiding any semblance of 
order or predictability — any 
connection, that is, with ornament 
as it has been practiced for the 
last several thousand years 


material- or process-based, are unstable, shifting, impossible to 
grasp. Improbable though it may seem — or perhaps not so 
unprobable, since painting, too, made the transition to indeter- 
munacy ~ what launched modernist ornament on its carcer was a 
widespread fascination with the insubstantiality and imiperma- 
nence of form itself. 

Only this fascination can explain the other great movement 
in twentieth-century ornament, a movement that combines the 
visual instability of material- and process-based ornament with 


the full resources of craft. Or to put it another way, a movement 


that uses artifice to create the very forms that we have learned to 211-12 


regard as immune to artifice. This is the second phase of mod- 
ernist ornament: close kin to the ornament of Loos and Tiffany 
but not identical to it, influenced by it but derived in the main 


from other sources. 


i 
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Natural forms are emotionally neutral. We may read emo- 
tion into them, an artist may even choose them because of the 
hkehhood that they will evoke a certain response, but in them- 
selves they have no content or connotation. In contrast, their 
‘artificial’ cousins are charged with emotion, and it can be very 
dark emotion indeed. In keeping with the great traditions of 
ornament in historic times, this branch of modernist ornament 
flirts with the sinister and monstrous. Vhe fact that instead of 
recognizable (albeit fantastic) subject matter, it ‘depicts’ the very 
opposite, the refusal of matter to take a recognizable shape, sug- 
gests that the twentieth century has its own distinctive breed of 
monsters to deal with. But while the implications of this orna- 
ment are modern, its artistic roots extend surprisingly far into 
the past. 

In one direction, the new style looks back to a radical off- 
shoot of art nouveau in early twentieth-century Catalonia, to the 
main body of art nouveau ornament, and ultimately to the 
Rococo, whose playful denials of substance and dimension fore- 
shadow, but never attain, the indeterminacy of twentieth- 
century ornament. In another direction, the figure of Sir Alfred 
Gilbert looms large. We have had occasion to notice his ‘form- 
less’ forms, at once tantalizing and unsettling, and strangely out 
of place in a public monument to the virtue of philanthropy. We 
can now see him as one of the crucial figures in the transition 
from nineteenth- to twentieth-century art, perhaps the very 
first to convey the dissolution or destabilization of form through 
the medium of form itself. And behind Gilbert — far behind, but 
still clearly visible—stands Adam van Vianen, who first explored 
the sinister boundaries of representation. 

Surrealist and visionary painters such as Max Ernst and 
Ernst Fuchs reinforce the trend in ornament, bringing indeter- 
minacy to life with meticulous draftsmanship. More recently, the 
Swiss artist H. R. Giger, an avowed admirer of Fuchs, has 
allowed the almost-forms of his predecessors to crystallize into 
images of unearthly beings and bizarre technologies. Many of 
his paintings express a repulsive sexual sadism, but his best 
work is as brilliantly ornamental as it is nightmarish. Giger’s 
science-fictional themes conjure up an inhuman future, but the 
sets he designed in the late 1970s for the film Alen would not 
have seemed out of place in Barcelona sixty years earlier. 

Indeterminacy sets a dark tone for twentieth-century orna- 
ment, but we should take its adumbrations of uncertainty, imper- 


manence and occasional outright horror with a grain of salt. 
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15. Tree of Eden by Ernst Fuchs. 


Tempera on fiberboard, 1960-72. 
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Whether in the gargoyles and babwyns (the neglected English 
mot juste for fantastic creatures) of medieval architecture, or the 
unsettling scherzos of the Rococo, ornament has often drawn on 
the dark side of the imagmation. Part of its job, one might say, is 
to turn the monstrous into something playfully exciting or even 
funny. The same is true in our own time. Although the composi- 
tions of Bath and Paley cannot be understood without reference 
to the mistrust of calculation and predictability that gave us 
modernist ornament, and to the apocalyptic implications of dis- 
solution, their inchoate forms are no more sinister than a 
medieval babwyn, and emulate the graceful if self-conscious 
abandon of the best art nouveau. Gray Foy’s drawing 1s unimag- 
inable without the tradition linking Gilbert, Ernst, and Fuchs, 
but has none of their portentous melancholy. Instead, it evokes 
the richness of a living coral reef, or the cheerfully haunted 
rocks that provide a background to some of the finest Persian 


miniatures. 
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216. H.R. Giger, © 1978, 

Work No. 408, Alien Monster IV. 
Acrylic on paper/wood, 

140 x 140cm. 

An admirer of Ernst Fuchs, Giger 
shares his friend’s ambivalence 
between determinate and 
indeterminate form. His subject- 
matter tends more overtly toward 
the monstrous, but the horror is 
sometimes tempered, as it is here, 
by an ornamental strength and 
grace of line. 


217. Untitled, by Gray Foy. 

Pencil on paper, 1980. Forma! 
dissolution is the 20th-century’s 
own bogeyman, whose disturbing 
features modern artists could not 
resist exploring. Foy is one of the 
few in whose hands the new 
territory becomes dreamlike rather 
than nightmarish. 
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218. Mimosa by Henri Matisse 
Paper collage, 1949-51. 

© Succession H. Matisse. 
Photo: Archives Matisse. 

219. Henri Matisse, Rose 
chasuble (back), model for the 
Chapel of the Rosary, Vence, 
Nice, 1950-52. Gouache on 
paper, cut out, put together and 
pasted on paper, mounted on 
canvas, 129 x 200 cm. Musée 


Matisse, Nice, Inv. no. 63.3.78. 


Matisse is revered as a central 
figure of modernism. Since 
modernism and ornament 

are widely believed to be 
incompatible, his contribution 
to ornament is often neglected 
or misunderstood. 


Matisse and Ornament 

Although Adolf Loos was the most influential figure in twentieth- 
century ornament, he was not its greatest master. Vhat honor 
goes to Henri Matisse. Only in his hands does the distinctively 
modernist vocabulary of unrecognizable forms and almost- 
forms transcend its origin in materials, techniques and mon- 
strosity, and become a vehicle of focused delight. Although his 
art always inclined toward the decorative, embracing flowers 
and textile patterns with the same inclusive sensuality as the 
human figure, Matisse’s contribution to ornament dates only 
from the final years of his life. Between the mid-1940s and 
his death in 1954 he turned increasingly, then exclusively, to 
the medium of collage, ‘carving’ motifs from painted paper 
with scissors held open. His admirers, perhaps fearing that any 
association with ornament might tarnish their idol, have been 
slow to recognize the affiliation of these works. Matisse himself 
seems to have had no anxieties on this score. One of his 
most elaborate collages was intended — and used — as a pattern 
for a rug, and the chasuble is one of a number of ecclesiastical 
vestments that he designed by the same method. 

In both, as indeed in all his collages and collage-based 
designs, Matisse’s extraordinary confidence takes indeterminate 
or inchoate form to a new level of subtlety. Far from being 
insubstantial, the individual motifs in Matisse’s cut-outs are 


among the most sharply defined in the history of ornament. 


Many are representational. Yet they are so unpredictable, so 
contrary to the expectations raised by traditional ornament, 
that their closest connection is with the material- and process- 
based ornament of early modernism, And in the last analysis, 
Matisse’s ornament zs process-based. Cutting out the shapes as 
he did, Matisse could not have given his motifs a ‘perfect finish’ 
even if he had wished to do so. Every outline has its awkward lit- 
tle nicks and jogs to remind us that if we are looking for perfec- 
tion we should look elsewhere. 

These imperfections are crucial, and not just because they 
preserve the artist's spontaneity. Read in conjunction with the 
arbitrary and fluid shapes of the motifs themselves, they send a 
powerful message: The form does not have to look like this. What we 
see is only a snapshot out of time. It could change at any moment. The 
idea that forms are potential or implicit or mutable, never 
absolute, is central to modernist ornament, whether material- or 
process-based or created by traditional means. For Matisse, 
however, that is only half the message. Of all the artists who have 
reveled in indeterminacy, only Matisse insisted, simultaneously, 
on the absoluteness of his forms, imperfections and all. They 
could change at any moment, he seems to be saying, but they will not. 
He has made impermanence permanent, without sacrificing 
either the pent-up energy of transformation or the single- 
mindedness that art gains by declaring its independence from 
nature. 

Matisse’s influence on ornament has been both immeasur- 
ably great and disappointingly small. Great, because we cannot 
imagine a world without him. More than any other twentieth- 
century artist except Loos, he shaped our assumptions about 
decorative art. Small, because his direct imitators have been few 
in nuniber, and have enjoyed limited success. The extraordinary 
judgment and confidence that made Matisse’s brand of abstrac- 
tion possible, made it for all practical purposes unique. In the 
long run, his greatest influence may be as a ‘teacher’ of orna- 
ment: there is probably no better training in the appreciation of 
form than to study a Matisse collage, even a single motif, for 


clues to its power and strange grace. 


Ornament After Modernism 

At the close of the modernist century, modernist ornament in all 
its guises remains firmly established. Remarkably, although 
some artists and critics have been proclaiming the death of mod- 
ernism for years, even decades, no dominant postmodern style of 
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220. Ceramic vase, by Erik 
Bright. American, 1995. Despite 
the growing respect and demand 
for fine handmade objects, 
relatively few makers have yet 
embraced traditional ornament. 
This may in part be due to 
tenacious modernist dogmas, in 
part to the fear that the formal (as 
distinct from technical) discipline 
of traditional ornament will set a 
limit on creativity. Bright's vase 
should remind us that even a 
geometric pattern in two colors 
offers almost infinite scope for 
originality. On a surface that is 
both curved and tapered, the 
bold, repetitive pattern becomes 
a study in controlled uncertainty. 
Although the longer dark lines at 
the extreme riglit and left were 
added to make the pattern come 
out even, they contribute an 
intriguing note of spontaneity. 


ornament has emerged to replace it. This is perhaps because 
many people still think of modernist ornament not as a style in 
its own right, but as the absence of ornament. For them the taboo 
on ornament remains in force. 

Itis unlikely that modernist ornament can maintain its hege- 
mony much longer. Indetermimacy has, or should have, a place in 
any decorative repertory, but as the basis of an entire style it is 
too narrowly focused to transcend the needs of'a specific cultural 
moment. In this it resembles the extravagant and often morbid 
sensuality of art nouveau. No one who has seen the work of 
Fuchs, Paley, Bath or Foy will give a moment's credence to the 
old taunt that niodernism is the last refuge of artists who cannot 
draw, but their work may provoke other doubts, almost as trou- 
bling. Why are so many artists reluctant to give us forms? Are 
they still trying to frighten us with the bugbear of formlessness? 
Formlessness is the monster of our time, which we must tame 
and then display in token of our triumph, but that will not always 
be true. The more artificial strains in modernist ornament sug- 
gest a traditional spirit trapped in a modernist body; why not go 
all the way and have recognizable motifs and patterns again? 

Motifs and patterns are what we will have, inevitably, as we 
recognize that ornament is no longer a sin (ifit ever was), that we 
can choose our sources of inspiration without falling into the 
traps of nineteenth-century eclecticism (caught up in the adven- 
ture of creating new styles, we should have better things to 
worry about than originality and free will), and that craft does 
not have to be ‘about’ craft. What those motifs and patterns will 
look like, fifty or even twenty years from now, is harder to say. 
Geometric ornament is visually accessible, and moves easily 
between techniques or between cultures; it will always be with us, 
either in relatively traditional forms, or in new forms designed 
with the help of computers. Other developments are unpredict- 
able by definition. Creativity may burst forth where we least 
expect it. In ornament, the most dramatic instance is the rebirth 
of tattooing in Europe and America during the 1980s and "90s. 

Long the victim of its own sentimental literalism, and its 
reputation as the emblem of a male underclass, tattooing 
became, almost overnight, a raffishly chic expression of identity 
and sexual daring for both sexes — and the inspiration for some 
of the most innovative ‘traditional’ ornament since the 
Industrial Revolution. The social reasons for this creative out- 
pouring lie far outside the scope of this book. In purely art 


historical terms, the immediate cause of the ‘tattoo renaissance’ 


se, 


221. Tattoo, by Alex Binnie 
English, before 1992. Tattoos 
vith large areas of solid color are 


known generically as ‘tribal’ 
because their motifs are derived 
from indigenous tattoo styles, 


especially those of the Pacific 
lar rather than from Western 
ese sources. Although 
B leg tattoo has clear 
/ith contemporary 
ventions, it is in no way 
them. It is, in fact, one 
riginal and dramatic 
al ornar 


was anew awareness of foreign tattoo styles, especially the vir- 


tuoso literalism: of Japan and the powerful abstractions of the 


New Zealand Maori and the [ban (also known as Dyaks) of 


Borneo. More important is the result: a fusion of ornamental 
styles, and a new vision of the artistic potential of the tattoo. In 
the best examples the level of craftsmanship 1s worthy not only 
of the intimacy and permanence of the medium, but of the orna- 
ment itself, whether the pattern be a re-creation of medieval 
interlace or a ‘tribal’ abstraction. 

Whether tattooing will survive as a progressive medium for 
ornament is immaterial. Sois the question of whether these par- 
ticular patterns will prove fruitful in the long run, in any 


medium. If this medium and these patterns do not endure, others 


will. Western ornament has come to a unique crossroads. The 
twenty-first century has inherited only fragments of the tradi- 
tion that held sway a hundred years ago. We can pick up the 
pieces, look back to our own not so distant past, and try our best 
to go on as if nothing special had happened. Or we can rebuild 
Western ornament in a new image. Convention has never been 
weaker. It is in our power to choose the forms, and set the con- 
ventions, that will tell future generations what ornament 7s. The 
responsibility is daunting, but we should take comfort in the 
knowledge that the only wrong choices are those that elevate 
social or aesthetic dogma above the making and enjoyment of 
beautiful things. 
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Photo: James Trilling. 

5 Facade of the Goldman and Salatseh 
Building (the Looshaus) by Adolf Loos. 
Austrian, 1909-11. Michaelerplatz, 
Vienna. © DACS 2001, Photo: James 
Trilling. 

6 Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain 
(detail) by Sir Alfred Gilbert. English, 
1886-93. Piceadilly Circus, London 
Photo: James Trilling. 

7 Interior of the Anglican church, 
Change Islands, Newfoundland. 
Photo: James Trilling. 

8 Enrbroidered textile, Indian 
(Eastern Saurashtra), 19th century. 
Textile Museum of Canada, Voronto. 
Photo: Harry Foster. 

9 Guercino, ‘Portrait of Francesco f 
D'Este’, Italian, 1680. Oil on canvas. 
Revilliond Collection, Geneva. 

Photo: Victoria & Albert Museum 
Picture Library, London. 

10 Martin Meytens, ‘Portrait of Franz 
Stephan von Lotheringen’. Austrian, 
1740s. Oil on eanvas. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 


11 Woman's costume. Mongolian 
(Khalkha), late 19th-early 20th century. 
National Museum of Denmark, 
Copenhagen. 

12 Bihzad, “The Seduction of Yusef’. 
Persian (Herat), 1488. General 
Egyptian Book Organisation, Cairo. 
13 Thanka with Mafjusri. Sino- 
Tibetan, probably second half of 16th 
century. Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland. Mr and Mrs William H. 
Marlatt Fund. 

14 Carlo Crivelli, Madonna and Child. 
Itahan, last decade of 15th century. 
Brera, Milan. 

15 Follower of Filippo Brunelleschi, 
‘Christ Healing a Possessed Woman’. 
Italian, before 1462. Silver plaque. 
Departement des Objets d'Art, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

16 Fantastic animal composition. 
Turkish or Persian, probably 15th 
century. 255 x 842 (100 4 x 134 4). 
Topkapi Museum, Istanbul. 


17 Robert Davidson, argillite platter. 
American/Canadian Northwest Coast 
(Haida), 1973. Royal British Columbia 
Museunr, Victorta. 

18 Bridegroom’s coat (rear view). 
Siberian (Amur River area), late 
loth-carly 20th century. Courtesy 
Department Library Services, 
American Museunr of Natural History, 
New York. Photo: Kay C. Lenskjold. 
19 Carved wooden saddle decoration. 
Siberian (Pazyryk), probably #th 
century BC. Hermitage, St Petersburg. 
20 Tron door-knocker. Frenclr, 17th 
century. Victoria & Albert Museum 
Picture Library, London. 

21 Quilted cotton horse-armour. 
Sudanese, late loth century. 

II. 135 (53). British Museum, 

London. 

22 Stone ball with incised geometric 
patterns. Scottish, 2nd millennium Be. 
National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 

23 Woven robe in ‘raven’s tail’ style. 
Amrerican/ Canadian Northwest 

Coast (Tlingit), late 18th century. 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

24 Funeral pall with appliqué pattern. 
Gernran, second half of 15th century. 
Augustinermuscum, Freiburg. 

25 Carved stone palmette. Greek, 

ith century BC. National Museum, 
Athens. Photo: James Trilling. 

26 Steel openwork plaque. Persian, 
first half of 17th century. Royal Mosque, 
Isfahan. Photo: James Trilling. 

27 Lion attacking a bull. Relief from 
the grand staircase at Persepolis. 
Persian, 5th century BC. In situ. 

Photo: James Trilling. 

28 Front cover of the Psalter of Queen 
Melisende. Jerusalem, ¢ 1135. British 
Library, London. 

29 Stoneware dish by Wakao Voshisada. 
Japanese (Mino), 1990. Victoria & 
Albert Museum Picture Library, 
London. 

30 Printed textile (“Daphne and 
Apollo’) by Dunean Grant for Alan 
Walton & Co. English, 1932/33, 
Victoria & Albert Museum Pieture 
Library, London. 

31 Printed textile. English, ¢ 1830-35. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Picture 
Library, London. 

32 Carved wooden panel. Egyptian, 
late oth century. Musée du Louvre, 
Paris. 
33 Carved onyx seal and impression. 
Mycenean, ¢ 1400 BC. National 
Museum, Athens. 

34 Iron sword-guard (tsuba) with 
catfish. Japanese, ¢. 1650. Photo: 
Christie's. 


35 front cover for The Song of Songs by 
Frangois-Louis Schmied, Jean Dunand 
and Georges Cretté. French, 1925. 
© ADAGP. Paris, and DACS, London, 
2001, 

36 Floor mosaic. Phrygian, sth century 
Be. Turkey, Gordion excavation site, 
Drawing by 5. Last. 

37 Silk textile. Turkish, 16th century. 
The Textile Museum, Washington, 
Byes 

38 Knotted pile rug. Persian, first halt 
of 16th century. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 10.61.38. 

39 “Three Color Butterfly’ by M.C. 
Escher. Dutch, ¢. 1950. © 2000 Cordon 
art B.V.— Baarn — Holland. All rights 
reserved. 

40 Woman's robe (furisode) with palace 
curtains, clouds and fans. Japanese, mid- 
19th century. National Museum of 
Japanese History, Chuba Prefecture. 
41a Cylinder of reindeer antler with 
incised decoration (object). 

Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian) 
20,000-1 1,000 BC. Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales, Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
41b Cylinder of reindeer antler with 
incised decoration (unrolled). 

Late Paleolithie (Magdalenian) 
20,000-11,000 Bc. Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales, Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

42 Ceremonial lance head. Javanese, 
17th century. Gold, silver, iron, nickel 
painor. Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam. 

43 Vase in the form of a rhinoceros 
beetle by Lucien Gaillard. French, 

1905. Benedict Silverman Collection, 
New York. 

44 Gold plaque from a scabbard. 
Siberian, c. 4th century Bc. Hermitage, 
St Petersburg. 

45 Ceramic plate by Ogata Kenzan. 
Japanese, late 17th-early 18th century. 
National Museum, Kyoto. 

46a Bronze disc with geometric 
patterns. Roman, 2nd-3rd century AD. 
National Museum, Athens. 

46b Bronze dise with geometric 
patterns (drawing). Roman, 2nd-3rd 
century AD. National Museum, Athens. 
47 Page from an architect's notebook, 
by Villard de Honnecourt. French, 

c. 1280. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
48 Design tor a censer by the Master 
WA. Flemish, ¢. 1465-85. Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 

49 Patterns from 16th-century Limoges 
enamels and Italian earthenware. After 
Albert Racinet, L’Ornement Polychrome 
(1869). : 

50 Western staircase of the New York 
State Capitol, Albany, New York. 
Original design by H. H. Richardson, 
elaborated by Isaac Perry. American, 
1871-96. Culver Pictures, New York. 


51 Armoire by André-Charles Boulle. 
french (Paris), « 1700. Musée du 
Louvre, Paris. 

52 Gold dagger hilt. Chinese, ¢. th 
century BC. British Museum, London, 
53 fagade of the John D. Van Allen and 
Son Store by Louis Sullivan. Ainerican, 
1918-15, Clinton, Ohio. Photo: Cervin 
Robinson. 

54 Steel sword hilt. Indian (Rajasthan), 
19th century. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

55 Silver-gilt cup by Adam van Vianen. 
Duteh, 1614. Rijksmuseum, 
Amisterdani. 

56 Embroidered coronation mantle. 
Sicily (Palermo), 1153-3-+. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
57 Woven robe. American/ Canadian 
Northwest Coast (Chilkat), 19th 
century. Smithsonian Institution, 165 
2. Collected by Lt. G. T. Emmons, 

US Navy. Presented to the Museum 

by F. W. Clarke, agent of the Interior 
Deparnnent, 1894. 

58 Nave of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. English, 1446-1515. 
Photo; A. F. Rersting. 

59 Niche with tiled mugarnas 
decoration. Persian, first half of 

17th century. Isfahan, Masjid-i Shah. 
Photo; James ‘Trilling. 

60 Lintel of a meeting house. Carved 
wood. New Zealand (Maori), ¢. 1860. 
Wood W. 109 (42 5). National Museum 
of New Zealand, Wellington. 

61 Drag handle. Walrus ivory. Bering 
Strait (Little Dioinede Island), 

¢. 300-500 AD, National Museum 

of Natural History, Smithsonian, 
Washington, D.C. 

62 Carved and painted wooden chest. 
American/ Canadian Northwest Coast 
(Tlingit/Tsimshian), before 1862. 
Wood, with black, red and green 
pigment, and fiber lashings. L. 96.5 (38). 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
DIG: 

63 Helmet. Iron overlaid with bronze, 
with coral inlay. Italian (Canosa di 
Puglia), late 4th century Bc. H. 25 (10). 
Photo © bpk, Berlin. 

64 Bronze mirror. English 
(Desborough), late Ist century BC. 

H. 35 (13 %). British Museum, London. 
65 Carpet-page from the Book of 
Durrow. Hiberno-Saxon, c. 675. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

66 Bronze vessel (fangyz). Chinese, 
Shang dynasty, second half of gnd 
millennium Bc. Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cineinnati. 

67 Fraginent of achamfron. Painted 
lacquer. Chinese, Warring States period, 
475-221 Bc. Hubei Provincial Museum, 
Jingzhou. 


68 Silk embroidery. Chinese 
(Mawangdui), 2nd century BC 

Ttunan Provincial Museum, Changsha. 
69 Bronze vessel (fanghu) with gold and 
silver it Thinese, ¢. 5th-8rd century 
Bc. Victoria & Albert Museum Picture 
Library, London. 

70 Jade disk with dragon and phoenix. 
Chinese, 2nd century Bc. Museum of the 
Western [an Tomb of the Nanyue 


hing, Guangzhou. 

71 Decorative plaque. Iron, partly 
gilded. Austrian, second half of 15th 
century. Museu fiir angewandte 
Kunst, Vienna. 

72 Rose window of Chartres Cathedral 
(exterior). French, ¢. 1227. Photo: 
Painton Cowen. 

73 Dagger hilt. Ivory. French or 
German, ¢. 1300-20. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

74 Dagger blade. Bronze, inlaid with 
gold. Mycenean, 16th-15th century Be. 
National Museum, Athens. 

75 Silk textile. Italian (Venice), carly 
15th century. Church of St Mary, 
Gdansk. Photo: Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

76 Lion gate at Mycenae (detail). 
Mycenean, ¢. 1250 BC. Photo: James 
Trilling. 

77 Gold cup with octopuses, Mycenean, 
c. 1400 BC. D. 17.5 (6 %). National 
Museuni, Athens. 

78 Hluminated frontispiece froma 
Diwan of Sultan-Husayn Mirza. 
Persian (Herat), c. 1490. Museum of 
Turkish and Islamic Art, Istanbul. 

79 Embroidered riding coat. Indian, 
early 17th century. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

80 Dragon in foliage, trom an album. 
Turkish, mid-16th century. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland. 

81 Helmet. Steel, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones. Turkish, inid-16th 
century. Topkapi Museunn, Istanbul. 
82 Silk caftan. Turkish, mid-16th 
century. Topkapi Museum, Istanbul. 
83 Group of carved batons. Antler. 
Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian) 

€. 17,000-14,000 BC. Saint-Perier 
Collection, Chateau de Morigny. 

84 Part of a spear-thrower. Reindeer 
antler. Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian), 
¢. 17,000—1+4,000 Bc. Musée de 1 Homme, 
Paris. 

85 Spear-thrower. Reindeer antler, 
Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian), 

c. 17,000—14,000 BC. Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales, Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. 

86 Part of a spear-thrower. Reindeer 
antler. Late Paleolithic (Magdalenian), ¢. 
17,000-14,000 Bc. Musée des Antiquités 
Nationales, Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
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87 Clay seals. Turkish (Catal Hiiytik), 
c¢.5750 BC. Archaeological Museum, 
Ankara. 

88 Ceramic vessel. Bosnian 


(Nebo), 
c. 900-4700 BC. Formerly in Zemaljski 
Musej, Sarajevo; present whereabouts 
unknown. 
89 Ceramic vessel. Chinese, 2600-2300 
Bc. H. $4(13 “). Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
90 Confronted leopards. Plaster. 
Turkish (Catal Hiiyiik), ¢. 6000 Be. 
Archaeological Museum, Ankara. 
91 Dance shield. Wood. New Guinean 
(Trobriand Islands), late 19th-early 
2oth century. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 
92 House facade. Mud. West African 
(Ashanti), ¢. 1888. Presumed destroyed. 
Photo: British Museum. 
93 Detail of a dagger blade. Bronze, 
with calligraphy inlaid in gold. Chinese, 
early Warring States period (5th-tth 
century BC). Jingzhou City Museum. 
94 Page trom the Gospel according to 
St Matthew, from the Book of Kells. 
Hiberno-Saxon, late 8th or early 9th 
century. Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
95 Rocky Mountain elk bulls in velvet 
at peak of doininance kick fight. 
© Rita Summers/ Wild Images. 
96 Silk textile (detail). Byzantine, 
probably 6th century. Monte Amiata, 
Abbazia di San Salvatore (near Siena), 
restored and displayed at the Museo 
Nazionale del Bargello, Florence. 
97 Pendant (one of a pair). Gold with 
turquoise, garnets and lapis lazuli. 
Central Asian (unearthed near 
Shibargan, Afghanistan), ¢. Ist century 
AD. Formerly in Kabul Museum; present 
whereabouts unknown. 
98 Clay mould for bronze casting. 
Chinese (Shanxi), 5th-4th century BC. 
L. 32.8 (13). Houma Field Station, 
Institute of Archaeology, Shanxi 
Province. 
99 Woven silk textile. Chinese, 7th-sth 
century. Horyu-ji Temple, Nara, Japan. 
100 Ornament print by Jean-Baptiste 
Pillement. French, ¢ 1770. Ornamentale 
Vorlage Blitter, by Berliner & Egger. 
101 Rug with African motifs, designed 
by MeRay Magelby. Made in Nepal for 
the American market, ¢. 1997. Sundance 
Catalog Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
102 Floor cloth (detail). Indian, before 
1689. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

ot Mrs Harry Markoe. 


r from a shawl (detail), Indian 
1800. Textile Museum, 
BiG, 

tail) European, 1840-50. 
im, Washington, D. C. 
bert Trumbell 


105 Shaw] (detail). French, ¢. 1865. 
Paisley Museums and Art Galleries, 
Rentrewshire Council. 

106 Woven border. Roman Empire 
(Egypt), 5th century. Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, Washington, D. C. 
107 Wall painting from the tomb of 
Sennefer. Egyptian (Thebes), 14th 
century BC. Photo: Hirmer. 

108 Attic red figured cup by 
Kachrylion (potter) and Euphronios 
(painter). Greek (Athens), late 6th 
century BC. Staatliche 
Antikensammlungen, Munich. 

109 Floor mosaic in naturally coloured 
pebbles. Greek (Pella), late +th-early 
Srd century Bc. Pella Museum. 

110 Vine-scroll from the Ara Pacis 
(detail). Roman Empire, 13-9 Bc. 

Via di Ripetta, Rome. Photo: James 
Trilling, 

111 Top of a footstool. Ivory. Indian, 
c. 2nd century AD. Formerly in Kabul 
Museum; present whereabouts 
unknown. 

112 Standing Buddha. Indian, mid-5th 
century. National Museum, New Delhi. 
113 Buddhist carvings from Cave 10 at 
Yungang. Chinese, 5th century. After 
‘The Buddhist Cave Temples of the 5th 
Century AD in North China, Vol VII, 
by Professors Seiichi Mizuno and 
Toshio Nagahiro, Kyoto University. 
Photo: Victoria & Albert Museum 
Picture Library, London. 

114 Detail from the dais of the statue 
of Yakushi Nyorai. Japanese (Nara: 
Kondo of the Yakushiji), early sth 
century. In situ. 

115 Carved lacquer dish in guri style. 
Chinese, Song dynasty. National 
Museum, Tokyo. 

116 Felt rug (detail). Kazakh, late 
19th-early 20th century. Central 
Museum of Kazakhstan, Almaty. 

117 Ainu coat (rear view). Japanese 
(Hokkaido), late 19th-early 20th 
century. Asahikawa City Museum, 
Hokkaido. 

118 Ritual helmet. Copper-gilt with 
senti-precious stones. Nepalese, 1577. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Pieture 
Library, London. 

119 Crown. Gold with enamel] and 
precious stones. Javanese (Banten), 
1sth century. Museum Nasional, 
Jakarta. 

120 Floor mosaic with ‘inhabited’ 
vine-scroll. Roman Empire (Libya: 
Ziiten), 2nd century. Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut, Rome. 
Photo: James Trilling. 

121 Vine-scroll from the church of 
Hagia Sophia. Byzantine, 532-37. 
Ayasofya Musezi, Istanbul. Photo: 
James Trilling. 


122 Vine-scroll. Stucco. [talian, 8th 
century. Tempietto, Cividale. Photo: 
James Trilling. 

123 Gates from the Chateau de 
Maisons. Wrought iron. Designed by 
Frangois Mansart. French, 1642-50. 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

124 Frontispiece to a manuscript of the 
Jami’al-usul of Ibn al-Athir. Persian 
(Herat), 1435-36. Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin. 

125 Book cover. Italian (Rome), 1544. 
31.1x 21.5 (124 8%). University 
Library, Amsterdam. 

126 Square kufic inscription from the 
Great Mosque at Mardin. Turkish, 
1176-77. Photo: Hans C. Seherr-Thoss. 
127 Square kufic inscription from the 
shrine of Abdullah Ansari at Gazur 
Gah. Afghan, 1425-97. After drabische 
Palaographieby Adolf Grohmann 
(photo: Dr K. A. C. Creswell). Photo: 
Victoria & Albert Picture Library, 
London. 

128 Liturgical towel. German, 14th 
century. Church of St Mary, Gdansk. 
Photo: Victoria & Albert Museum 
Picture Library, London. 

129 Embroidery with scenes from 

the life of St Margaret (detail), German, 
¢. 1290. Deutscher Kunstverlag, 
Munich. 

130 Group of woven bands. Swedish 
(Dalarna), 19th century. Nordiska 
Museet, Stockholm. 

131 Roman floor mosaic with ogival 
pattern. North Afriean, 2nd-3rd 
century. Bardo Museum, Tunis. 

Photo: James Trilling. 

132 Detail of a wall painting (copy). 
Central Asian (Samarkand), 7th century. 
133 Vine-scroll in low relief. Rubbing 
from the sides of an inscribed stone 
stele. Chinese, dated 721, Sian (location 
uncertain). 

134 Monochrome, weft-faced 
compound twill with incised pattern. 
Syrian, ¢ AD 1000, National Museum, 
Munich. 

135 Silk textile. Italian, late 15th 
century. Church of St Mary, Gdansk. 
136 Silk brocade. English (London, 
Spitalfields), 1725-30. Victoria & 
Albert Museum Picture Library, 
London. 

137 Silk textile. Designed by Owen 
Jones. English, 1872, Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

138 Cotton and silk textile, attributed 
to Harry Napper. English, ¢ 1895. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Susan 
Cornelia Warren Fund. 

139 Printed textile. Designed by 

G. F. Haité. English, ¢. 1890. Victoria 
& Albert Museum Picture Library, 
London. 


140 Textile with ogival pattern. 
Designed by G. 1. Wood. English, 

¢. 1900, Magazine of Art, 1900. 

141 Gold and sitver pommel. 
English, probably sth century. 
Ashniolean Museum, Oxford. 

142 Floor mosaic. Roman Empire 
(North Africa), 3rd century. House of 
Neptune, Thuburbo Maius, Tunisia. 
Dumibarton Oaks Collection, 
Washington, D.C. 

143 Tapestry roundel. Roman Empire 
(Egypt), 4th-5th century. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Museum, 
Purchase, 1559 (89.15.301). 

144 Cross carpet-page trom the 
Lichfield Gospels. Hiberno-Saxon, 
first half of sth century. Cathedral 
Library, Lichfield. 

145 Stone cross-stab (Ahatchkar). 
Armenian (Goshavank), 13th 
century. Photo: Manoug Alemian. 
146 Portal of the Church of 

S. Ambrogio (detail). Italian (Milan), 
11th century. Photo: James Trilling. 
147 Part of the courtyard of the 
Aljateria. Spanish (Saragossa), 

11th century. Museo Arqueolégico 
Nacional, Madrid. 

148 Page from a Psalter. English, 

¢, 1200, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich, 

149 Leather book cover. Spanish, 


14th century. Museo Capitular, Segovia. 


150 Silver drinking horn by Hendrik 
Moller, Norwegian (Trondheiin), 

¢. 1900. Private collection. 

151 Library door by Moses Y. Ransom. 
American, late 19th century. Mount 
Holly Springs, Pennsylvania: Amelia 
Givins Public Library. Photo by 
courtesy of Paul Tucker, Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

152 Magic square, and patterns 
derived from it, by Claude Bragdon. 
American, early 20th century. After 
Bragdon, The Frozen Fountain. 

153 Tattoo by Jorgen Kristiansen and 
Beate. Danish (Aarhus), before 1989. 
From Skin Shows by Chris Wroblewski. 
154 Ornamental grotesque by 
Cornelis Floris. Flemish (Antwerp), 
1556. Ornamentale Vorlage Blatter, by 
Berliner & Egger. 

155 Carved scroll. Byzantine (Egypt: 
Bawit), 6th century. Département des 
Antiquités Egyptiennes, section Copte, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

156 Carved scroll. Byzantine (Egypt: 
Bawit), 6th century. Département des 
Antiquités Eg yptiennes, section Copte, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

157 Carved scroll. Byzantine (Egypt: 
Bawit), 6th century, Département des 
Antiquités Egyptiennes, section Copte, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


158 Carved scroll. Byzantine (Egypt: 
Bawit), 6th century. Département des 
Antiquités Egyptiennes, section Copte, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

159 Cartoon by Warren Miller. 
Originally published in The New Yorker, 
May 15, 1989. Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc. 

160 Classical orders diagram. After 
Sir Bannister Fletcher, 4 History of 
Architecture. 

161 Design for an urn, by Ennemonde 
Alexandre Petitot. French, 1764-71. Les 
Maitres Ornemanistes, by D. Guilmard. 
162 Leather book cover by Alphonse 
Sinuer. French, before 1530. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Parts. 

163 Silver lamp holder (polycandelon) 
Byzantine, 6th century. Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, Washington, D. C. 
164 Architectural caprice by Jean 
Mondon the Younger. French, ¢. 1736. 
Ornamentale Vorlage Blatter, by Berliner 
& Egger. 

165 Embroidered cotton wall hanging. 
Mexican (Hidalgo: Tenango de Doria), 
20th century. Museum of Mankind, 
London. 

166 Frieze from the Forum of Trajan. 
Roman Empire, ¢. 113. Museo Profano 
Lateranense, Rome. 

167 Ceramic plate. Italian (Venice), 

¢. 1540-60. 84. The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. 

168 Cover for a bow]. Gold, with rock 
crystal, enamel and precious stones. 
English, 1540, Residenzmuseum, 
Munich. 

169 ‘Bizarre’ silk textile. French, 
¢.1710. Victoria & Albert Museum 
Picture Library, London, 

170 Fragment of a knotted pile rug. 
Indian, ¢. 1580-85. Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit. Founders Society 
Purchase, Edsel B. Ford Fund. 

171 Page from a poetic anthology. 
Persian (Yazd), 1431. British Library, 
London. 

172 Gold pectoral. Greek, for the 
Scythian market, 4th century BC. 
Historical Museum, Riev. 

173 Porcelain cup. French (Sevres), 
1844. Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

174 Symbolic trophy (the ‘Cosimo 
panel’) by Grinling Gibbons. English, 
1682. Palazzo Pitti, Florence. 

175 Silver box (top view) by Wenzel 
Jamnitzer. German (Nurnberg), 

c. 1560-70. Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna. 

176 Bed-cover (futonji). Cotton, painted 
and dyed. Japanese (Kyushu), 1868-85. 
Academy of Arts, Honolulu. 

177 End portion of a headscarf. Thai 
(Red Tai), 20th century. Chiang Mai, 
Patricia Naenna Collection. 


178 Silk textile. Byzantine, c. 1000. 
Musée Saint-Germain, Auxerre. 

179 Threshold block. Maltese 
(Tarxien), ¢. 2300 BC. National Museum, 
Malta. Photo: Victoria & Albert Picture 
Library, London, 

180 Garland sarcophagus. Ronan 
Empire, 2nd-3rd century. 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul. 
Photo: James Trilling. 

181 Silk textile, attributed to Jean 
Revel. French, ¢ 1735. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 

182 Design for a printed textile, by 
William Kilburn. English, ¢. 1790. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Picture 
Library, London, 

183 Printed textile. English, 1899. 
Victoria & Albert Museum Picture 
Library, London. 

184 Sword-guard (tsuba) by Zuiryuken 
Terutomo. Japanese, c. 1870. Victoria & 
Albert Museum Picture Library, 
London. 

185 Platter. Transter-printed 
earthenware. English (Staffordshire), 
1581. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
186 Detail of a sarcophagus. Porphyry. 
Roman Emprre, early +th century. 
Vatican Museum, Rome. Photo: 

James Trilling. 

187 Detail of a casket by Rodion 
Leontyev. Steel, with ormolu and 
velvet. Russian (Tula), late 15th century. 
Hermitage, St Petersburg. 

188 Wall hanging. Warp tkat. Central 
Asian (Bukhara), first half of the 19th 
century. Guido Goldman Collection, 
New York. 

189 Khajuraho, Laksmana temple, 10th 
century. Photo: James Trilling. 

190 Tomb of Salem Chishti. Indian 
(Fatehpur Sikri), 1573-74. Photo: 
James Trilling. 

191 Burgonet from the armour of 
Guidobaldo II della Rovere, Duke of 
Urbino, by Filippo Negroli. Italian 
(Milan), 1532-35. Hermitage, St 
Petersburg. 

192 Portion of a sarz. Silk double ikat 
(patolu). Indian (Gujerat), 19th century. 
Textile Museum, Washington, D.C. 
193 Detail of the Looshaus facade by 
Adolf Loos, Photo: James Trilling. 

© DACS 2001. 

194 Detail of the Looshaus fagade by 
Adolf Loos. Photo: James Trilling. 

© DACS 2001. 

195 Marble facing trom the interior of 
the church of Hagia Sophia. Byzantine, 
532-37. Istanbul, Ayasofya Musezi. 
Photo: James Trilling. 

196 Window of colored fluorspar 
(Blue John). English, 19th century. 

96,5 X 156.2 (36 x 61"). Dismantled and 
partially dispersed. Castleton (private 
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house). Courtesy of Mr Graham 
Ollerenshaw. 
197 Box for writing materials, by 
Ikeda Taishin. Lacquered wood. 
Japanese, ¢. 1860. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 
198 Water jar, made for Furuta Oribe 
(1544-1615). Iga ware. Japanese, late 
16th or carly 17th century. Goto Art 
Museum, Tokyo. 
199 Glass ewer. Italian (Venice), 
16th-17th century. Victoria & Albert 
Museum Picture Library, London. 
200 Marbled paper. English, second 
half of 19th century 
Collection, Tokyo. 
201 Arisand sheath. Indonesian 
(Bali), early 19th century. Dr Ide Anak 
Agung Gde Agung Collection, Puri 
Agung, Gianyar. 
202 Glass vase by Antonio Salviati. 
Italian (Venice), c 1868. Victoria & 
Albert Museum Picture Library, 
London. 
203 Glass vase by Louis Comfort 
Tiffany. American, first decade of 
20th century. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Phyllis B. Lambert Fund. 
204 Living room of the Tugendhat 
house, Brno, by Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, 1930. Photo: Atelier Desandalo, 
Brno. © DACS 2001. 
205 Stoneware platter by Javalit 
Malakorn. American 1997. D. 56 
(22). Private collection. Photo: 
James Trilling. 
206 Specimen of nosaic damascus 
steel by Hank Knickmeyer. American, 
¢. 1997. Private collection. Photo: 
James Trilling. 
207 Belt buckle in mosaic damascus 
steel by Steve Schwarzer. American, 
¢. 1997. Private collection. Photo: 
James Trilling. 
208 Woven textile (‘Fire’). French 
(Lyon), 1926. 172 x 128 (67 % x 50%). 
Musée des 1s, Lyon. Photo: 
Gakken. 
209 Printed cotton textile 
(Pythagoras’) by Sven Gottfried 
Markelius. Swedish, 1952. Produced 
by Ljungsbergs Textiltryek (Floda) 
for Nordiska Kompanient (Stockholm), 
1952, 1965 and 1964. Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, Montreal. Liliane & David 
M_ Stewart Collection. Gift of Mrs 
Harris Armstrong. Photo: Giles Rivest 
Montreal). 
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210 Silver ewer with plateau. American 
(Gorham Silver Company), ¢ 1901. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York. Gitt of Hugh Grant, 197+ 
(1974.214.26ab). 

211 Pendant by Albert Paley. American, 
1973. Renwick Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum of 
American Art, Washington, D. C. Gitt 
of the James Renwick Alliance and 


museum purchase through the 
Smithsonian Collections Acquisition 
Program. Photo: Bruce Miller. 

212 Needle lace Long Construction I] 
by Virginia Churehill Bath. American, 
1985. Property of the artist. Artist's 
photo. 


Jansana, Barcelona. 

214 Max Ernst, The Eye of Silence. Oil 
on canvas. French, 1943—h. 108 x 11 
(42.-x 55 .). Washington University 
Gallery of Art, St Louis. © ADAGP, 
Paris, and DACS, London, 2001, 

215 Ernst Fuchs, Tree of Eden. Tempera 


on fiberboard. Austrian, 196! : 
Artist's collection, Vienna. © DACS 2001. 
21611. R. Giger, Then Monster IV. 
Acrylic on paper on wood. 1978, 

140 x 140 (55 x 55). Courtesy of 

IL R. Giger, www.HRGiger.com. 

Alien Monster IF, 1978, is one of four 
uncommissioned works, painted by 
H.R. Giger after his engagement on 

the Ridley Scott classic film, ALIEN, 
was completed. 

217 Gray Foy, Untitled. American, 1980. 
Pencil on paper. Private collection. 
Photo: James Trilling. 

218 ‘Mimosa’ by Henri Matiss 
Paper collage. French, 1949-51. 
Photo: Archives Matisse. 

© Succession Il. Matisse/ DACS 2001. 
219 Rose chasuble by Henri Matis 
French, 1950-52. Gouache on paper, cut 
out, put together and pasted on paper, 
mounted on canvas. 129 x 200 (50 x 79). 
Musée Matisse, Nice. Photo: Maurice 
Bérard. © Succession H. Matisse/ 
DACS 2001. 

220 Ceramic vase, ‘Garden Series I’, 

by Erik Bright. H. 56 (22). American, 
1995, Photo: Erik Bright. 

221 Tattoo by Alex Binnie. English, 
before 1992. From Tattooed Women by 
Chris Wroblewski. 
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Figures in Hale refer to lustration 

numbers 

additive patterns 36, 53; 36, 40, 41,86 

Afghanistan 113 

Africa 106 

Ainu 119, 117 

Albany (New York) 62; 4 

Alexander the Great 113, 116 

American art #, 50, 53, 101, 151, 152, 

7, 210-12, 
Northwest Coast (American Indian) 
art 

Amur region (Sibert 

animal ornament 10s 
OF, 56, 67, 70, 76, 
170-2, 175-8 

Animal Style 55, 104; 67, 97, 98 

apotropaic use of interlace 135 

arabesque 124; 1, 124, 125 

Armenian art 21, 134, 139; 145 

art nouveau 196, 204, 213 

artifice, bias against 182 

Ashanti art 92 

asli tits 107 

auricular style (see a/so van Vianen) 19, 
2) 


Austrian art 5, 70,71, 193, 19:4, 215 


220; ste also 


3+, 119; 78 


Babur 159-60 

Baetrian art 97 

Barcelona 206 

Bath, Virginia Churchill 208, 213; 272 

bevelling 32, 115 

Bihzad 28-9; 72 

‘bizarre’ silks 156-7; 169 

Blue John stone 195; 196 

boteh 106f., 125; 102-4 

Boulle, André-Charles 63, 64; 51 

Bragdon, Claude 143, 145; 752 

Bright, Erik 220 

Browning, Robert 15 

Brunelleschi, Filippo 31,83; 75 

Buddhist art 116f; 73, 772-14, 118 

Bustan of Sadi 28 

Byzantine art 19, 21, 112f., 122, 124, 
153, 194, 96, 121, 155-8, 163, 178, 1935 


carpenter's Gothic 23; 7 

Celtic art 73, 137f., 145; 63-5 

Central Asian art 97, 132,188 

Chinese art 9, 21, 64, 75f., 116f,, 12 
66-70, 89, 93, 98, 99, 113, 115, 133 

Chinese fluence on Western art 33, 
104; 100, 105 

classical orders 148; 760; satirized 159 

classicism 31, 83, 149f., 191; 162; 
satirized 167 

Collingwood, R.G. 182, 202 

convention; as constraining force 146; 
as means of recognizing and 

integrating fantastic imagery 156; 


assumption that different 
conventional systems are 
incompatible 31, 83, 149-51, 
compatible with originality 16; 
literalism as 166, 
not bound by reason or reality 151f; 
subject to long-term change 146; 
truth to materials as 174f., 
weakness of, in contemporary 
ornament 215 


cosmophobia 185 
craftsmanship 10, 186, 187f. 
Cretté, Georges 35 

Crivelli, Carlo 74 

cupids 156 


damascus steel 196, 201, 202; 201, 206, 
207 

Danish art 153 

Davidson, Robert $3; 77 

Desborough-73, 76; 64 

ditfusionism 111 

display, idea of 2+ 

Dunand, Jean 35 

Dutch art Mrontispiece, 39, 55 

Dyaks see Iban 


Egyptian art 107 

English art 6, 22, 30, 31, 58, 64, 104, 
137-41, 148, 168, 174, 182, 183, 185, 
196, 200, 221 

Ernst, Max 206, 208 

Escher, M. €. 51, 170; 

Ethiopia 134 

Euphrorsos /08 


4 
‘rontisplece, 39 


fan vaulting 68 

figural ornament 36; 27-30 

Flemish art 48, 15-4 

floral ornament 36; J, 8, 24-6, 45, 47, 80, 
102, 103, 107-25, 136, 139, 155-8, 163, 
173, 174, 182, 186 

Floris, Cornelis 154 

form-lines 71 

Foy, Gray 208, 213; 217 

freeform motifs 36; 19, 20, 211-13, 218-19 

French art 20, 35, 42, #7, #9, 51, 73, 
100, 104, 1035, 123, 136, 161, 162, 164, 
169, 173, 181, 208, 218, 219 

Fuchs, Ernst 206, 208, 213; 215 


Gaillard, Lucien #42 

Galileo 12; 3 

geometric ornament 36, 213; 27-3, 46, 

2, (4%, 87-9, GI, 92,209, 220 

German art 24, 73, 1 

Gibbons, Grinling 162, 167, 168, 171, 
179; 174 

Giger, H.R. 206; 276 

Gilbert, Sir Alfred 22, 23, 206, 208; 6 

Gildea and Walker 7 

glass 174, 196, 198 

Gothic style 19, 21, $1, 68, 8Of, 91, 150- 
1,191, 7, 15, 31, #7- 3, fF, Oe 

Grant, Dunean 30 

Great Exhibition of 1851 170 


Greek art 25, 108, 109, 172 
Greenberg, Clement 200 
grotesques 156; 154, 166-8 
Guercino, I] 24; 9 

gurt lacquer 119; 115 


Hadith 123 

Ifaida Indian art 33, : 
Haité, George 131; 7 
Hhiberno-Saxon art 91, 187t.; 65,94, bE 
Holbein the Younger, Hans 768 

Holm, Bull 71 

Lfounecourt, Villard de 47 

hypotactie patterns 36 39 


Iban 214 
ikat 177, 180; 188, 192 
indeterminacy 157, 204, 211, 213 
Indian (South Asian) art 116f., 175, 
&, 54, 79, 102, 103, 111, 112, 
170, 189, 190, 192 
Indonesia 122; 207 
Industrial Revolution 190 
interlace 21, 99, 13-41; 142 
Irish art 154, 137, 139 
Islannic art 32, 68, G9, S5f., 1231; 12, 76, 
26, 32, 59, 78, SO-2, 116, 124, 126-7, 
134, 147, 170-1 
Italian art 3, 9, 14, 15, 56, 63, 74, 122, 
(25,139, #6, 197. P99 802. 


Jacquard loom 110 


Jami 28 

Jamnitzer, Wenzel 163; 17.5 

Japanese art 53, 56, 172-3, 196: 
40, #5, 114,117,176, 18+, 197, 198 

Japonisme 173; 185 

Javanese art 43, 119 

Jones, Owen 35, 60, 131; 137 


Kachrylion 708 

Kashmir see shawls 

Kazakhstan 119; 116 

Kenzan 56; 45 

Khajuraho 178; 789 

Kilburn, William 168-9, 170; 182 

King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 68; 
58 

Kipling, Rudyard 15 

Rnickmeyer, Hank 206 

knitting # 

knots 134. 


lace 24 

‘lace-pattern’ textiles 131, 136 

Leontyev, Rodion 175; 157 

‘less is more’ 14-15 

Levy, Dore J. 4 

literalism 91, 100, 160f. 772-5, 180, 
182. 
bias against 168, 171, 21 
in Japanese ornament 17 

St 

Loos, Adolf 10, 20, 21, 153, 186, 188, 
190f., 205, 211, 212; 5, 193, 19% 

machine -production 9-10, 186, 188-91 


3, 21; 40, 
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Magelby, McRay 104; 707 

Malakorn, Javalit 201; 205 

Maltese art 166; 779 

Manijusri 29; 13 

Mansart, Frangois 123 

Maori art 70, 214; 60 

marble as ornament 175, 193, 19+; 3, 
195, 

marbled paper 87, 196; 200 

Markelius, Sven Gottfried 209 

mass-production see machine-production 

material-based ornament 188, 193, 
194., 200f. 

materials and techniques, influence of 
174f., 188 

Matisse, Henri 210f.; 2 219 

medallion style 19, 112f., 125; 28, 96, 99, 
106 

metal, mastery of 98 

Mexican art 165 

Meytens, Martin 24, 26; 70 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 15; 204 

Miller, Warren 148; 159 

model-books see pattern-books 

modernism 9, 10, 14, 20, 25, 64, 187f., 
192, 193, 203, 212-13 

modernist ornament 21, 187, 193, 198f, 
202, 204, 212, 213; 5, 193-4, 202-5, 
211-15, 217-19 

modernization 188, 193, 198 

Moller, Hendrik 145; 750 

Mondon the Younger, Jean 164 

Mongol empire 32, 87, 157, 159 

Mongolian costume 26; 77 

Morris, William 9, 171, 186 

motifs, types of 36 

Mughal art (India) 86f., 159f., 179; 79, 
170, 190 

muqarnas, 68-9; 5 

Mycenean art 83f.; 33, 75-7 


Napper, Harry 131; 138 

Negroli, Filippo 180; 197 

Neolithic art 21, 83, 94f., 98, 166 

Nepal 104, 122; 718 

New Guinea art 9/7 

Newfoundland 23; 7 

Northwest Coast (American Indian) art 
33,67, (0-1, 149° 1 7, 23, 57, 62 

Norwegian art 150 


object and ornament, relation of 54f., 
62f,, 95 

objects as motifs 36 

Ogata Kenzan see Kenzan 

ogival patterns 87-8, 12Sf., 163; 37, 87, 


131-40 
Old Bering Sea art 70; 67 
Ottoman art (Turkey) 87-9, 130; 80-2 
Pajsley see shawls 
P. 


Cart 12, 53, 91f, 102; 2, 41, 


‘rt 208, 213;8/7 
oy 


19 


pattern-books 5sf., 174 

pattern-ground ambiguity 18, 20, 32, 64, 
69, 1135-16 

pattern-type, idea of 58, 183 

pattern-welding see damascus steel 

patterns, types of 36 

Pa K 19 

Perry, Isaac 50 

Perseus and Andromeda, legend ot 67 

Persian art 28, 32-3, 51, 104, 106, 160, 
192; 12, 16, 26, 27, 38, 59, 78, 124, 171 

Petitot, Ennemonde Alexandre 149; 167 

Pevsner, Sir Nikolaus 170-1, 185 

Pillement, Jean-Baptiste 700 

porphyry 175, 194; 186 

postmodernism 10, 21 2t, 

process-based ornament 18s, 1946, 
200f., 212 


Qur'an 28, 123 


Racinet, Albert 60; 49 

random effects 172, 186-7, 196f.; 5, 788, 
193-205 

Ransom, Moses 143, 145; 751 

raven's tail weaving 23 

Read, Sir Herbert 174 

Redgrave, Richard 170 

repeating patterns 36; 37 

representational ornament 36 

Revel, Jean 19, 131, 168, 167, 168, 170, 
Dil ict 

Richardson, H. H. 50 

Riegl, Alois 183 

Rococo style 26, 153, 187, 206, 208; 100, 
164 

Roger II of Sicily 67; 56 

Roman (and Roman Empire) art 21, 
113f,, 128, 135f., 156, 175; 26, 106, 
110, 120, 131, 142, 143, 166, 180, 186 

Ruskin, John 14, 171, 174, 180-2, 189, 
200 

Russran art 187 


Salviati, Antonio 202 

Samarkand 128 

Sayrach, Manuel 273 

Schnnied, Frangois-Louis 35 

Schwarzer, Steve 207 

seeing, skill of 6, 22f. 

Sevres 160, 170; 173 

shawls, Kashmir and Paisley 106f,; 
103-5 

Siberian art 34-5, 55; 18, 19, #£ 

er, Alphonse 150; 762 

Sino-Tibetan art see Tibetan art 

Sistine Chapel 12, 18, 55 

Spanish art 7, 7-47, 149, 213 

spiral 94, 97, 98; 22, 63-35, 75, 88, 89, 91, 
eee 

spontaneity 7, 10, 196, 198, 202 

square kufie 126; square kufie-based 
ornament 127-30 

Stemer and Co., F. 169, 170, 172; 183 

stylization 55, 100 

Sudanese art 2/ 


Suger, Abbot of St Denis 19 

Sullivan, Louts 64; 53 

Swedish art 130, 209 

symuinetry 100f., 165; 95-9, 178, 195, 196 
Syrian art /34 


tabula rasa 95 

Taishin, Ikeda 797 

‘Tamerlane see Timur 

tattooing 145, 213-14; 153, 227 
technological determinism 182 
Terutomo, Zui ryuken 18% 

Thai art 177 

Tibetan art 28, 104, 106, 122; 13 
Tiffany, Louis Comfort 198, 201f.; 203 
Timur 159 

Toshisada, Wakao 29 

totem pole 149 

truth to materials, idea of 17-4£., 183, 200 
Turkish art 16, 36,37, 80-2, 87, 90, 126 
twill tapestry 108, 110 


unitary patteris 36, 53, 54f; 33-5, 40-5, 
S45 


van der Role see Mies van der Rohe 

van Vianen family 19 

van Vianen, Adam 67, 156, 179, 206; 55 

vine-seroll 113f., 162; 107-25, 155-8, 
ISG 

virtuosity 10, 179f., 201 

Vitruvius 151, 15 

von Falke, Otto 112f. 


WA, Master 48 

Walton & Co., Alan 30 

Wittkower, Rudolf 11 1f. 

Wood, G.T. 131; 140 

Worringer, Wilhelm 163 

writing, ornamented or ornamental 99; 
RIS ay et op HL 


Yusef and Zuleika, legend of 28, 29; 12 


Zeuxis 163 
Zuloaga, Placido 8, 125; 7 
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Ornament, the art of decorative patterning, has given rise to 
some of the most spectacular creations of human imagination 
and skill. Although the modernist emphasis on unadorned 
form pushed ornament to the margins of Western taste in the 
twentieth century, an ornamental revival is now under Way. 
pines wien James Trilling presents a dazzling variety of ornament 
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